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Own the newest 
of the new 


Studebaker 
Shartiner 


CANADA’S SMARTEST “HARD-TOP” 


Here’s glamor beyond words and distine- 
tion beyond question for motorists who like 
to be first with the newest. 

Here’s a low, long, alluring new kind of 
“hard-top” convertible—available either as 
a 120-horsepower Studebaker Commander 
\-8 or a sprightly Studebaker Champion. 

Stop in at a nearby Studebaker show- 
room. Arrange to drive the far-advanced 
Starliner. It’s one of eleven exciting]y 
different new 1952 Studebaker body styles. 
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“let's teletype 


and be sure!” 


When the success of business 
transactions depends on speed, 
accuracy and privacy of 
communication, BELL TELETYPE 


fills the bill. 


Communication may be made 
with any number of branches 


at the same time. and errors 


ean be corrected instantly. Each machine will 


tvpe up to seven copies, 


Phe dependability and value of BELL TELETYPE 
is proved daily by manufacturers, financial 
houses. retail and wholesale outlets, publie 


utilities. publishers. transportation systems and 


many other businesses, large and small. 


Call or write our nearest Business Office for 


information on how BELL TELETYPE can 


save you money. 


TELETYPE 


EPENDABLE BELL SERVIC 
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ALBERTA GAS: NEXT STEP OTTAWA 


by Michael Barkway 


Government to allow a limited 

export of gas from the Peace 
River area to British Columbia was 
ratified by the Legislature just before 
Easter. Now the next step in the un- 
folding history of Canadian gas must 
be taken at Ottawa. The Board of 
Transport Commissioners will start 
hearings at 10 a.m. on June 2 on the 
application of the Westcoast Trans- 
mission Company Ltd. for permission 
to build a gas line right through the 
interior of BC. 

At that time we should be given an 
answer to the question which has been 
puzzling oilmen ever since the Alberta 
decision was announced. It is: can 
you finance a company to build a 
$100 million pipeline when the 
amount you are allowed to take is 
limited to 42 billion cubic feet a year, 
and when even that supply is not 
guaranteed beyond five years? Ap- 
parently the Westcoast Transmission 
Company is determined to go ahead. 
If so, other people in the same field 
say, it must be because the company 
feels sure of being allowed to take 
more gas from northern Alberta as 
more gas fields are proved in the area. 

The Alberta decisions made it very 
clear that the Provincial Government 
is not fooling when it says all Alberta’s 
own needs must come first. Nor has 
Premier Manning budged from his 
position that the other Canadian prov- 
inces should come second to Alberta, 
and the U.S. at the bottom of the list. 

Once the gas leaves Alberta, as 
Manning told the Legislature, it 
passes into Dominion control. But 
at least he felt he might make “sug- 
gestions” to the Dominion about what 
should happen to it after that. And 
one of the suggestions he made was 
that no Alberta gas should be export- 
ed to the United States without this 
condition attached: “There shall be 
free entry into the U.S. for all prod- 
ucts made in Alberta from Alberta 
gas, so that they may compete freely 
with products made in the USS. 
through the use of exported Alberta 
gas. 

Manning did not say what reaction, 
if any, he has got from the Federal 
Government on this suggestion. But 
he did sav: “The federal minister in 
charge of this matter at Ottawa (who 
is C. D. Howe) fully concurred in the 
recommendations of the (Petroleum 
and Natural Gas Conservation 
Board’s) report, and in our views.” 
The Federal Government, he said, 
has stated by letter that it will take 
this attitude before the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. 


[ce DECISION of the Alberta 


Remaining Snag 


TPYHE one snag from the point of 

view of the Westcoast Trans- 
mission Company, which bet on the 
northern route from the Peace River 


area, is the limited quaniity Teleased 
by Alberta. For the first five years 
of the pipeline, export is to be limiteg 
to 42 billion cu. feet per \ car, After 
the first five years the Alberta Boarg 
could increase or reduce this amoun 
according to the development of re. 
serves meanwhile. No one seriously 
thinks it would be reduced: it's 
fairly safe bet that it would be in 
creased. And it looks from the out. 
side as though it would have to be jp. 
creased if the pipeline is to pay off 
But in this matter everyone jg just 
guessing until June 2 when the com. 
pany presents its plans to the Board of 
Transport Commissioners 


Depression in South 


HE effect of the Alberta decision, 
as Premier Manning admitted, wil) 
be to attract most of the development 
and exploration effort into the north. 
ern areas in the immediate future. I 
“will undoubtedly”—Manning’s words 
—slow exploration and development 
in the southern area. It is in the 
south, specially from the Pincher 
Creek field, that the biggest b- 
products plants are expected. But 
the sulphur, propane, butane and 
other by-products will not be extract. 
ed till there is a market for the gas, 
and that means waiting for export to 
be allowed. It has to be delayed now 
—in the Alberta Government's view 
—because without these big fields 
there would not be enough gas to 
assure Alberta’s own supplies (on the 
Government's very conservative esti- 
mates) for the next 30 years. 
Companies with big plans for the 
exploitation of this southern gas are 
naturally disappointed. But you can 
find a good deal of opinion in Ottawa 
which applauds Alberta’s very cal- 
tious approach to export. They are 
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*The swing is 
definitely to 


LABATT’S 


“STUDY AT HOME 


the people, in general, who feel that 
the most important thing is to ensure 
that Alberta gets every possible use 
out of its gas. 


They would prefer to see the new 
plants come to the gas rather than the 
gas going to the plants; and they 
would insist that no natural gas 
should be burnt until all the valuable 
chemical by-products have first been 
extracted. If development in the 
south is delayed, they say, it is still a 
sure thing for the future. 

The arguments you hear in Ottawa 
are only a pale echo of the con- 
troversy that rages hot and strong in 
Edmonton and Calgary. But more 
will be heard of them, for this gas 
problem is very much a national one. 
Export from the southern fields is 
only postponed. It is bound to come, 
and then the big question will have 
to be settled: whether Alberta gas 
should be piped across Canada to 
Ontario and Quebec, or whether the 
central provinces must depend on 
Texas while Alberta gas goes into the 
northwestern States. 


Terms of Trade Change 


HE change in Canada’s terms of 


trade since a year ago shows 
very strikingly in our favor. Our ex- 


ports in February, 1952, brought six 
per cent higher prices than in Feb- 
ruary, 1951; but we bought our im- 
ports for four per cent less. 

The reduction in import prices was 
almost wholly due to the basic world 
commodities, such as_ rubber, tin, 
wool, cocoa and the like. Prices of 
manufactured goods imported have 
not fallen significantly. But it cannot 
be long before the lower commodity 
prices get reflected in manufactured 
goods, unless a large and currently 
unexpected rise takes place in other 
costs such as labor. Another strik- 
ing price reduction this year has been 
in U.S. fruit and vegetables: it follows 
a general drop in U.S. agricultural 
prices, which has been going on since 
November. 

The higher value of the Canadian 
dollar also means a lower price for 
imports, and this has no doubt helped 
in recent months. 

In complete contrast to the sharp 
drop in the prices of raw materials 
which we import, the materials which 
we export are fetching a rather higher 
price than last year. This is the pay- 
off, or reward, for Canadian pro- 
ducers who resisted the temptation to 
take all the market would have yield- 
ed after Korea. While rubber, tin, 
wool and the rest rocketed sky-high, 
Canadian metals and newsprint and 
lumber and wheat stayed at the same 


. price or got a quite modest increase. 


Now the rubber and tin and wool have 
plummeted, but the Canadian-pro- 
duced raw materials are still on an 
even keel. 

Since the price of most of these 
basic exports is decided in terms ol 
U.S. dollars, the rising dollar has 
brought smaller profits to Canadian 
producers. But probably import and 
export values have been affected 
about equally, so the rise in the ex- 
change rate has not affected the terms 
of trade very much. 
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A Major Newsprint Producer 


St. Lawrence Corporation Limited 


Che new issue of 5% First Mortgage Bonds ot 
St. Lawrence Corporation Limited is secured by 
one of the largest units in the Canadian news- 
print industry, with five mills in Ontario and 
eee and over 9,000 square miles of timber 
Imits 


We offer as principals— 


St. Lawrence Corporation Limited 
5% First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds 
Due April 15th, 1972 
Denominations: $500 and $1,000 
Price: 100 and interest to yield 5.00% 


This new issue, which is a legal investment for 
insurance companies in Canada, will carry a 
sinking fund calculated to be sufficient to retire 
over 75% of the principal amount prior to 
maturity. 


Prospectus forwarded on request. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Winnipeg 
Hamilton 
Edmonton 
Chicago 


Vancouver Halifax 
London, Ont. 
Calgary 
New York 


Montreal 
Ottawa 

Regina 
Victoria 


Toronto 

Quebec 
Kitchener 

London, Eng. 


‘Regatta Day at Concale” by J. W. Morrice 
1865-1924, framed size 20"x 24”. A superb 
work by this famous Canadian artist. 


LAING GALLERIES 


194 Bloor St. West—Just West Avenue Rd. 
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WHAT WEAPONS TO OUTLAW? 





“ACCEPTABLE” METHODS OF WAR 


by B. K. Sandwell 


NE of the most difficult ethical 
problems of our age -and it has 
F always been a difficult problem 


is that of the duty of the citizen of 


a state towards the people of a state 





Board Insurance is Fire, Auto- 
mobile and Casualty Insurance 
protection written by strong and 
reputable Stock Insurance Com- 
panies operating in Canada from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast 
and which are members of the 
various Underwriters’ Associ- 
ations in Canada. 


with which his own state is at war. 
That he has a duty is accepted by 
practically everybody, and that view 
Was never more vigorously asserted 
and acted upon than in the Nurem- 


berg trials, when a large number of 
citizens of the German state and its 
allies were sentenced and hanged for 
actions which violated their duty to- 
wards their enemies. The whole object 
of war is to overcome the enemy’s 
will to resist, to compel him to accept 
one’s own terms; but it seems to be 
universally admitted that there are 
certain methods which must not be 
employed even for the attainment of 
that object. Today most of the un- 
acceptable methods involve the use of 
the most recondite forms of scientific 





The giant strides which Canada 


has made in economic progress 


required imagination, courage and 


finance. Finance, to bridge the 
PRESENT and the FUTURE, needs 


insurance as its keystone. 


Issued in the interests of safety and security by: 


Canadian Underwriters’ Association 





knowledge, and this fact 
it the necessity of keeping all Such 
forms from the possession of a 
potential enemies, to say nothing o 
actual ones. a 


Drings with 


Queen 

At the moment the problem arises gm presi 
chiefly in the field of 1 crobiolog sion a 
It has ceased to be a probiem in con. this pl 
nection with atomic fission merely a of the: 
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ethical problem. (It is an interesting im desl 
question whether the United Stara it of 
would have used them i) it had no M9 
already been certain of winning th: val 
war, so that there was no danger of sent! 


their legality being questioned by q 

victorious enemy.) LETT 
The objection to atomic explosives es 

on humanitarian grounds js not much 

less than the objection to biological 

Warfare, and it is not very surprising 

that many eminent scientists held, and 








some still hold, that atomic explosives Mont 
should not have been used at G 
break: 
joe DIFFICULTY for the scientist js vnat | 
that the instant his field of knowl. fome! 
edge becomes something which could t 
be effectively used in wartare—even Allies 
though its use be prohibited by inter- sonal 


national agreement—he becomes sub- ter 
ject to the control of his. state. and 


his Knowledge is no longer his own He 
property, to be freely communicated sarge 
to his fellow-scientists anywhere in nave | 


the world. This is so violent a revers 
of the whole immemorial attitude 

scientists that it is mo wonder thu 
many of them have been unable t | H 
conform to it, and have deliberatel Ni 


violated the orders of their state a 

thorities. Some of them, | am con Ssu 

vinced, did so in the conviction that Me 
Wal 


they were working for peace and for 
the unity of the human race. (The s tne 
idea that the capitalist state ts a val 
inevitable breeder of war ts danger 

ously easy of acceptance to men whi : 


spend their lives in laboratories.) 





The secreey of an item of scientific gore 
knowledge is always a pretty short = 
lived matter, and now that the Ruy He 
sians have clearly acquired an ade Bg ley \ 
quate knowledge of atomic fission Mh ling ¢ 
particular problem has passed av) ‘Out 
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out of his W ind stop providing him 
with still me means of attack.” This 
call verv well, but will Mr. Stalin’s 
sclenusts dk t also? 
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The Fairer General? 

Sees R WILMOT (in April 12 
dissue) seems to buy General 
\ontgomer\’s plan as opposed to that 
General Eisenhower's for the 
break-through after D-day . .. But 
ithe forgets is that General Mont- 
was not the man suited for 
of acting as “captain” of the 
Fisenhower had the per- 
that job. He was truly 
national”: he certainly did not 
his own countrymen especially. 

He was scrupulous to avoid being 
irged that he did. Could Monty 
\ tair as Ike was? : 
ROGER TREPANIER 
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Add Rib-Digger 
| HEARTILY with Eric 
Nicol’s point of view in his article 
Funny Men Pain Us", in the April 
‘issue. One species of party humor- 
mention, which I have 
particularly obnoxious, 
ever. This Variety in- 
ably gets to the point of his joke 
ut as Vou ure about to hoist your 
Lass tO V4 mouth, or have just 
ichieved balance with a 
da three-layer tomato- 
d-mavonnaise sandwich. 


agree 


{ he didnt 


aways four 


Ielicate 
colfee cup 

He comes to the punch line and 
: ently in the ribs, upset- 
ing ever\thing, at the same time 
outing with a rude guffaw, “Do you 


Ges Vou vic 
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RENOWNED the world over 


RYLARD 
Marine Spar Varnish 


Finest varnish for your 
boat. Will not bloom 
or turn white in fresh 
or salt woter; or by 
the action of gaso- 
“> line, oils or boiling 
water. Made in 
England. Write for 
literature today. 





Limited 
330 Carlaw Ave. 
Toronto, Ont. 
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get it, John?” You get it—right in 


your lap. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Macdonald Sketches 


( YONGRATULATIONS on 


of him. 
Montreal, Que. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 


J. W. MILLIGAN 


your 

A cover and page of sketches by 
Grant Macdonald in April 19 issue 
. . . He is a Canadian artist of inter- 
national reputation and we are proud 


W. J. PRESTON 


Toronto + Montreal - Hamilton - London - Winnipeg - Calgary - Vancouver 
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CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 





Trustees, Receivers and Liquidators 
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NYLON ROPE HAS THESE 


nylon rope! 


Lighter . Stronger - Longer Lasting 


OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES FOR MARINE USES 


1 Nylon rope acts as a shock 
* absorber— Nylon is elastic. It 
cuts down the strain of sudden over- 
loads when, in heavy seas or strong 
currents, the line slacks off, then 
comes taut. 


2 Weight for weight, nylon is 
* stronger— An 8-inch nylon haw- 
ser has the strength to do the work 
of an ordinary 12-inch line—is easier 
to handle, takes less space 





3 Nylon rope lasts longer—The 
* toughness and abrasion resist- 
ance of nylon minimize fraying when 
the line is paid out or hauled in. 


4 Nylon resists bacterial attack 
? It does not need to be rot- 
proofed. This is especially important 
in tropical waters. 


5 Nylon rope does not stiffen 
* when wet— Nor does it swell, for 
it has low moisture absorbency. Ordi- 
nary rope doubles in size when wet. 


5 Nylon is flame resistant— This 
* makes nylon rope especially 
valuable for use on oil tankers. 


7 Nylon rope does not flake in 
* extreme cold. 


NEW BOOKLET—“Cut Costs with Nylon in 
Industry” shows you how and why nylon is 
cutting costs in many diversified industries. 
Twenty pages of case histories and factual 
information. Write for your copy to — 


Nylon Merchandising Service, 


Canadian Industries Limited, 


1135 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
Manufacturers of Nylon Filament Yarns and Staple Fibre 


NY-51-38R 
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———— 


the same strength. 


Photos courtesy of Dominion 
B ire Rope and Cable Co. Ltd, 


...and in many ways 
besides rope... Nylon 
cuts costs 


Nylon has many cost-cutting proper- 
ties in addition to those which make it 
particularly valuable for rope. Indeed, 
nylon has a unique combination of 
qualities which cut costs in many in- 
dustrial applications. 

If you have a cost problem involving 
textile fibres, it is possible that it can 
be solved by using nylon. C-1-L techni- 
cians will be glad to consult with you. 


Send for your copy of the useful 


booklet mentioned at left. 
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SERVING CANADIANS 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Comparative sizes of nylon 
rope and standard rope of 
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Prisoner of War Issue 
Holding Up Truce 


NE OF THE MAIN POINTS which is hold- 

ing up a truce in Korea—assuming that the 

enemy really wants one at all—is an agree- 
ment on the handing back of all prisoners of war, 
regardless of whether they want to go back. We 
have never heard the question raised as to whether 
our POW’s would want to return home; if there 
should be one or two who choose to stay with the 
Communists we would be inclined to say, “Well, 
that’s their lookout.” 

But with the enemy POW’s in our stockades it 
is a very different matter. There are tens of thou- 
sands of them who have avowed themselves to be 
anti-Communist and who are on record before 
their campmates, including fanatical Communists 
and agents of the enemy’s secret police, as such. 
Many have gone so far as to tattoo themselves with 
anti-Communist slogans. 

These tattoo marks would be their death sen- 
tence should we hand them back, as the enemy 
truce negotiators never cease to insist we must. And 
just as the tattooing signals the irrevocable choice 
of these men, so it poses dramatically our own 
choice of action. /r iy intended to do so, for it is 
motivated in part by a lack of confidence in our 
promises. Many of these prisoners came in waving 
our surrender leaflets promising them good treat- 
ment and release from Communist brutality. If we 
were now to break this promise and forcibly hand 
over anti-Communists to the enemy, as we forcibly 
handed over after World War II the men of the 
Vlasov Army and so many others, according to the 
Yalta Agreement exacted by Stalin, we will take 
precious few prisoners in any future conflict with 
Soviet imperialism. We might as well save our 
breath in trying to encourage unwilling conscripts 
on the other side to “choose freedom.” 

By compounding folly with shame we can win 


neither peace nor security 


Redistribution: A Formula 


Wé DO NOT quarrel with the formula which 

Mr. St. Laurent has proposed to save two of 
the Saskatchewan seats at the coming redistribution. 
A case can be made that the loss of five out of 20 
seats at one fell swoop is too severe a change in 
representation for any province. Mr. St. Laurent’s 
formula can be presented as one of universal appli- 
cation rather than as a mere expedient to save Mr 
Gardiner’s face. The principle that no redistribu- 
tion should bring the loss of more than 15 per cent 
of a province's seats is reasonable 

But to accept this solution is to do no more than 
to make the best of a bad job. It is thoroughly un- 
satisfactory that the principle on which parliamen- 
tary seats are distributed should have to be the 
subject of ingenious formulae after each decennial 
census. To let this bargaining go on decade after 
decade is not a sign of political maturity. 

The division of seats between provinces is the 
simplest part of the redistribution problem. Yet 
even this part has to be governed by political ex- 
pediency — in the broadest sense. When it comes 
to dividing seats within the provinces, the governing 
factor is political expediency in the narrowest and 
worst sense. It is not even a matter of party 
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“Go On In. I've Got Him All Softened Up For You!” 


manoeuvring; it is a case of individual manoeuvring 
by each member. 

The only mature solution of the problem is the 
one proposed by Mr. C. G. Power. The whole 
business of redistribution must be — and someday 
inevitably will be—taken out of the hands of mem- 
bers of Parliament whose motives are largely 
private and not public motives; and it must be put 
into the hands of a body as nearly judicial as pos- 
sible. Clearly this cannot be done this year. But 
now is the time to ensure that ten years hence we 
are not caught in the same hopeless position as we 
are now. Canada deserves a very much better 
handling of its problem of parliamentary represen- 
tation; and we will get it—if not from the present 
group of parliamentarians, then from their succes- 
sors. 








Formality and Rideau Hall 


( NE INTERESTING and perhaps unexpected 

consequence of the appointment of a Cana- 
dian to the post of Governor General of Canada is 
the fact that the use of the term “His Excellency”, 
in the press certainly and probably also in conver- 
sation, has diminished sharply in the three months 
of Mr. Massey’s tenure. 

Canadians obviously cannot be expected to look 
on Mr. Massey as a new figure in their public life. 
He has been a figure in it for quite a long time, 
and always as Mr. Massey. He has been an Excel- 
lency before, but with Ambassadors that title is 
slightly local; they wear it in the Embassy and at 
the “court” to which they are accredited but not 
much anywhere else. 


The Governor Generalship is a rather differen! 
matter, and we hope that Canadians are not going 
to get too informal about it just because the pres 
ent occupant is one of themselves. The preceden! 
of Ireland under the Governor Generalship of Tin 
Healy is not one to be lightly followed in this coun 
try, although there are doubtless those among ts 
who would like to see it followed. 


What's “Treason” Nowadays’ 


HE MORE leftist of the civil liberties organiza 

tions of Canada turned up the other day 
Ottawa with a very vigorous protest .gainst the 
1951 amendments to the Criminal Code, and if the 
truth must be told they made a pretty good cast 
against them. SaturDay NIGHT had no enthusiasm 
for those amendments at the time when they wert 
quietly wangled into the Code with the least pos 
sible advance notice, and we have no more enthu: 
siasm for them now, being convinced th.t they ar 
potentially dangerous to the freedom of the citizen 
and also that they quite unnecessar' hand ' 
valuable talking-point to people who have no rea 
interest in freedom whatever, but like to accuse 
the “free” countries of having as little regard for 
it as they have themselves. 

We pointed out at the time the extreme uncer 
tainty and obscurity of the new definition o! treason 
(a crime punishable by death) whic makes I 
cover, not merely assistance to an “enemy, but 
also assistance to “any armed forces against whom 
Canadian forces are engaged in hostilitics whether 
or not a state of war exists.” The exisience o! # 
state of war, and consequently of a defined enems 
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is a matter 0" proclamation; the Queen tells her 
ects to whom they may not lend 


Canadian SU"! F 
when such assistance becomes trea- 


assistance an ; ant 

gnable. No such official action is necessary to 
yn a legitimate action into treason when the test 
is merely th. the action benefits any armed forces 
yainst who” Canadian forces are engaged in 
hostilities. ae 
Incidental .. this removal of the distinction be- 


ween “hosti ities” and “war” abolishes at one 
sweep all the “laws of war” as they have developed 
jer the centuries, and creates a new situation to 
which no pres dents or treaties concerning war have 
ny application. Among other things, it is not 
yecessary that the Canadian forces in question 
should have been ordered into hostilities by any 
xtion of the Canadian Government; they may 
have been pinged into them by the commander of 
an allied but alien army. It may be treason to aid 
an armed force about which the Canadian Govern- 
ment does not even know that it is “engaged in 
hostilities” against our forces, for the amended 
Code says nothing about any action by the Cana- 
dian Government whatever. 

The ancient and invaluable distinction between 
the police forces and the armed forces of the nation 
ye abolished by amendments which place the 
RCMP on exactly the same footing as the armed 
torces, Making it as grave an offence to counsel 

of duty by a member of the RCMP as by 
r, sailor or airman. The RCMP is a civilian 
that reason and that reason alone, it 
his been possible to use it for many purposes for 
shich a military force would be most unsuitable, 
the preservation of order during strikes. 
it is to be treated as a military force in this 
uld be turned into a military force, 
ye withdrawn from police work. 


respect if S 


These amendments were drafted very hastily, 
j upon the urgent instigation of the United 
Sutes. They have been sharply criticized by many 
f the best liberal-minded lawyers of the country 
ey should be very carefully overhauled at the 
present session 


A Tragic Descent 


TV HE EFFECT of the atmosphere in which one 


ives is inescapable. When he was a resident of 
Toronto, Professor Leopold Infeld was a man of 
ne scientific mind, reasonable in his evaluation of 
evidence { moderate in his conclusions. That 
n¢had a partiality for the philosophy of Karl Marx 
was fairly ir to his friends, but that in itself is 
Not enough to destroy a man’s capacity to maintain 
a scientific .ititude. 

Today r a few vears’ residence in Warsaw, 


és Writing exactly the same high-pitched, scream- 
iny other advocate of the Communist 


In an art le in the Canadian Tribune on the 
Natyn massucre he ascribes the reopening of this 
agic Case cnurely to the desire of the Americans 

make ‘ends with the Hitlerite elements in 
present-da\ Germany. He then goes on to accept 
4 gospel Soviet allegations of the use of bac- 
‘rologic ‘apons against the North Koreans, 
and argues that in reviving the Katyn case “the 
LS. goveroment seeks to divert the attention of 
‘orld publ. opinion from its own crimes.” 

Protess« inteld winds up: “Today the U.S 
annidals poisoners, using the bacteriological 
ik ey revive the ‘Katyn’ provocation for the 
Pose of s andering the Soviet Union, of setting 
* peoples f the USSR and Poland against each 
ier, for the purpose of whitewashing their Hitler 
“SS, and + accelerating the preparations for war 
— the Soviet Union, Poland and the other 
Peace-lovir 


ountries.” It is a tragic descent 


New John Howard Head 


— Or not the question of the right 

treatment of a prison inmate will ever be 
ultimately settled between the “eye-for-an-eye” 
school and the believers in reformation, the prob- 
lem both sides eventually face is: what is to happen 
once the man is released? 

“Paying one’s debt to society” is in utterance 
just a slogan; in practice just a myth. The dif- 
ficulty of finding employment; the obstacle of 
securing bond (a prerequisite of many jobs); the 
interference of busybodies precluding anonymity; 
the general-public view of the ex-convict: these 





—Press Service Bureau 


ROLPH REESOR CORSON 


are factors that tend to see that a man’s debt is 
never quite settled. 

The John Howard Society, whose work in civil 
rehabilitation is gaininy more and more public 
and governmental recognition, firmly believes in 
the reformation philosophy of prison-policy. But 
it has not been idle, waiting for an acceleration of 
the tendency towards this way of thought. Whether 
the man emerges frorm prison “deterred” or “re- 
formed”, the Society has set to work at once. Find- 
ing jobs; reconciling wives and relatives; assisting 
with money and with employer-councilling; above 
all, instilling self-respect: the Society’s case histories 
show an impressive record of achievement. 

Under its new President Rolph Reesor Corson, 
President of the Chartered Trust Co., the Society’s 
work should increase in vigor and confidence. Mr 
Corson’s wide experience in business—the list of 
directorships he holds, the successive steps in his 
career prove his administrative gifts—will un- 
doubtedly increase the Society’s scope of influence. 

His appointment will also further the other im- 
portant aim of the Society. Rehabilitation, it has 
become evident, must begin before the convict is 
released. Long hours of idleness plus an endless 
treadmill of routine cause damage to the convicted 


man. 


Mr. Abbott Corrects SN 


N A STATEMENT to SaTuRDAY NIGHT, Finance 
Minister Abbott has corrected the assertion 
made on this page last week that he was budgeting 
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for a concealed deficit. Our charge arose from 
the fact that in the Budget Speech Mr. Abbott left 
the Old Age Security Fund with an unexplained 
deficit of $87 millions. We could find nothing in 
the speech to show that any provision had been 
made for covering it. 

What Mr. Abbott said in the Budget Speech was 
this: “All in all I have concluded that I must expect 
total budgetary expenditures of $4,270 million, 
which excludes payments from the Old Age Secur- 
ity Fund.” This, evidently, should not have been 
taken to imply that the deficit in the fund was also 
excluded. 

Mr. Abbott tells us: “The statement that account 
was not taken in the estimated budgetary expendi- 
tures of $4,270 millions of the possibility of a fur- 
ther deficit in the Old Age Security Fund, due to a 
lag in receipts of the special old age security taxes, 
is untrue. In my estimate of probable overall ex- 
penditures I made allowance, as usual, for all pos- 
sible charges which I could foresee including the 
one referred to.” 

We are glad to have this statement and to know 
that we were wrong. 


Defining Obscene 


fiw REAL essence of the new problem raised 
by the extreme frankness of much of the fic- 
tion now being published is the cheapness of the 
editions in which it eventually appears and the 
plentiful supply of money in the pockets of the 
young with which to buy it. Adolescents do not 
buy four-dollar novels; they do buy 25-cent ones 
And some of these cheap reprints can hardly 
do them much good. 

There is at present a demand, which is being 
supported by The Ensign, for the introduction into 
the Criminal Code of a definition of the term 
“Obscene”, which at present is left for interpreta- 
tion to the courts in each individual case. Mr 
Fulton, the parliamentarian who has been most 
active in regard to this problem, has wisely abstain- 
ed from committing himself to this particular 
method of dealing with it, and his resolution calls 
only for a committee to study measures “under 
which the growing volume of filthy literature can 
be effectively dealt with without at the same time 
improperly restricting the freedom of the press or 
of genuine literary or artistic expression.” 

The distinction between what is and what is not 
obscene is, it seems to us, essentially subjective, 
and highly variable in different times and places. 
The Ensign speaks of the seizure of publications 
“suspected of containing obscene literature”; the 
language is imprecise, for they are not “suspected” 
of anything, and anybody can find out exactly 
what they contain by the simple process of open- 
ing them. The police know what they contain: 
they suspect, or any rate hope, that it is something 
which they can induce a judge to consider obscene 
It is the judge’s opinion, not the contents of the 
publications, which is in doubt. 

But any attempt to remove that doubt by taking 
away the judge’s power to decide what is obscene 
and what is not, by providing him with an exact 
description of what is obscene, would involve a 
very grave risk of either limiting obscenity to the 
narrowest terms, or compelling the courts to sup- 
press a great many works of art and even of science 
which are of high value. If it were possible for 
the law to say that the same work of fiction is 
decent and proper when sold at $4 or ($40) and 
obscene when sold at 25 cents, the problem would 
be largely solved, for few adolescents have large 
sums to spend on books. But we can hardly see 
Parliament adopting that solution. 
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times a touch of the gracious living that characterized 
the Court of King Charles II. This was followed, in 1701, 
by a shipment to the new world of Scotch Whisky, so 
superb in quality that it was acclaimed as the best 
procurable. 


CALVIN VON RHEINHOLD IN 
‘COLONNADE”’ 
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HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Agency Building, Edmonton, Alta McCallum-Hill Building, Regina, Sask 


HALIFAX GOTSHALKS BALLET: 
JURY GOTSHALKS IN 
“POLEVETZIAN DANCES” 


221 A-8th Ave, W , Caigary, Alta 407 Avenue Bu:iding, Saskatoon, Sasx 
gary 9g 


1 Royal Bank Buriding, Brandon, Man 





WINNIPEG BALLET’S “THE SHOOTING OF DAN McGREW"' |S ONE OF 


The historic granting of the Charter to the “Governor : C I IR | | | N i | IC) \ /\ 
and Adventurers” in 1670 made possible for modern . 
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W" N the fourth national Cane 
an Ballet Festival is presented 


in Toronto, week of May 6. 12 com-{ 
panies will be vigorously extending a 
tradition ol dancing in Canada that 
promises to continue for some tim 
to come. The growth of public interest 
in the ballet: the increasing number 
of pupils eager’ to swell compan 
ranks have encouraged these con 
panies to travel from Vancouver 
Winnipeg. Ottawa, Montreal and 
Halifax to join Toronto companies i 
an annual exhibition of the best 
choreography in the country. 

At the initial Festival 1948 The ‘ 
Volkoff Canadian Ballet, Toronto: 
Fhe Ruth Sorel Ballet of Montreai. 
Montreal; and the Winnipeg Ballet 
were the only participants 

Out of that first Festival gre 
the dance organization Known as te 
Canadian Ballet Festival Associaton 
This body was dedicated to the et 
couragement of other companies © 
participate in succeeding Festivals 

The second Festival was held 2 
Toronto in 1949 with the number o 
participating companies | creased 10 
ten. It was then that the newly form 
ed Canadian Dance Teachers’ Ass 
ciation contributed enthusiasm and 
assistance in the growth of the Fes 
tival idea. In 1950, when the Fes 
tival moved to Montreal. similar ¢0 
operative activity resu'ted 'n the for 
mation of the Montreal Dance Teac 
ers’ Association. : 

But the principal success of " 
Canadian Ballet Festival \ssociatie” 
has been to assist the deve opment : 
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against the No. 1 battery killer! 


80 to 119% MORE STARTING POWER 


when the thermometer says zero! 


* * * 


FOR THE ULTIMATE IN BATTERY PERFORMANCE GET 
A WILLARD SUPER MASTER IN YOUR CAR NOW! 


100% MORE PROTECTION 


OVERCHARGING is the No. 1 battery youa full 100°, more protection against 


killer. Overcharging strikes directly at 
the grids—corrodes them—fractures 
them—destroys their ability to retain 
active material—destroys their utility as 
current conductors. But now you can 
have the protection of METALEX, a grid 
metal which has been proved in thou- 
sands of cars since its discovery by 
Willard metallurgists. METALEX gives 


iE OF MMMINGS IN THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL, TORONTO, WEEK OF MAY 5 


MBALLET FESTIVAL 








overcharging in the Willard Super 
Master! And an amazing new active 





material in this same battery gives you ‘| 
80 to 119% more starting power at Lt 
zero than S.A.E. standards. See your 
Willard Dealer for a Willard Super 
Master—and be sure of the ultimate in 
battery performance! 
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WIL\Y BLOK HANSON DANCE GROUP: “THE MAGDALENE”. 


‘ 





—tTrifoli, Toronto 





Improved Active 
Material For 
Quicker Starts! 


Improved Sealing 
Compound for 
Longer Battery Life! 


Get the ultimate in battery performance now . . . buy a 
















WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5 

Canadian Whoopee 

7HILE Canadians have been de- 

scribed as “middle class and 

clerkly people not much given to 

enthusiasm,” when they do become 

ebullient they seem to go right off 
the deep end. 

Writing in The New York Times 

Magazine of March 30, 1952, Keith 





Munro said that the appointment of 
a Canadian Governor General made 
Canadians feel “so good at this latest 
mark of maturity that the Canadian 
dollar jumped to par.” 

It would be hard to find a more 
ludicrous statement in the pages of a 
responsible journal. What Canadians 
may feel about their new-found ma- 
turity has had as little to do with the 


CANADA’S SOURCES OF 








value of the Canadian dollar on for- 
eign exchanges as the outpourings of 
Tim Buck have had upon our foreign 
policy. 

Those who know about such mat- 
ters, a company which obviously does 
not include either Mr. Keith Munro 
or the Editor of The New York Times 
Magazine, say that the current 
strength of the Canadian dollar, in the 
face of a heavy adverse trade balance, 
is almost wholly due to an unprece- 
dented influx of foreign capital. That 


Canada and the world have learned to recognize the 


. skilful... resourceful... 


gallantry of the young men of the Royal Canadian Air Force 


courageous, 


And. as this country looks to its air power as the 


first line of defence... 


Canadians gain added assurance 


with the growing quantities of F-86* Sabre jets 


rolling off Canadair assembly lines .. . 


meeting the 


ever expanding RCAF program for national security. 


Aircraft produced by Canadian craftsmen at Canadair 


hack up the air-minded traditions established and 


maintained by Canadian airmen since flying began. 


aunadaie 
LIMITED, MONTREAL 


“Made under licence from North American Aviation Inc, 


CAS2-10T 





capital is coming to Canad 
its owners feel they can m: 
here, and for no other reson What. 
soever. .. 

Toronto, Ont. E. 


because 
© a profit 


SEAMAN 


Churchgoers England 

HAVE just read an artic'e “Agno. 

tics and the Census” rep» ated from 
your columns. 

It may interest your atistica) 
minded readers to know thi: in Grest 
Britain only 10 per cent ©! the adult 
population goes at all fr. uently to 
any kind of Church; about | other 15 
per cent goes two or th times a 
year, but not always belic. ng. 10-15 
per cent reject all supern. ‘ural reljg. 
ion and half the populat displays 
to all appearances an ine: indiffer. 
ence “they could not care |oss”. These 
figures may be found on p. 3 of “To- 
wards the Conversion o! England” 
published by a Commission of the 
Anglican Church 

In Holland 17% per cent of the 
population definitely reject revealed 
religion, and the proportion of non- 
believers is larger still in France. 

C. BRADLAUGH BoNNeR 
London, England 


Avoid Precipitate Action 
ILLSON WOODSIDE is to be 
commended for drawing the 
attention of your readers to the de- 
cision of the authorities in Washing- 
ton not to precipitate matters by mili- 
tary measures against the mainland 
of China, unless forced to do so (SN, 
March 29). 


Information from China at this 
time emphasizes the important role 
that is played by nationalism. Propa- 
ganda is used with great skill and 
subtlety to turn patriotic sentiment 
into unquestioning support of the 
People’s Government. Even some ot 
our former colleagues in church insti- 
tutions now endeavor to demonstrate 
their patriotism by denouncing the 
West and the missionaries who once 
worked with them. 

Whatever lies behind the war in 
Korea, it has served the Communist 
Government of China admirably in 
channeling the whole propaganda 
apparatus into hatred of the US. 
This seems to be unifying the people 
behind their government «s_ perhaps 
never before in their histo 

Military measures agains( the main- 
land would almost certain!\ unite the 
people of China even more firmly in 
support of the new régime. ind would 
probably result in even «‘oser tes 
with the Soviet Union. P.‘ience on 
our part is required, and | precipl- 
tate action. 

Edmonton, Alta. 1H. BRU: ) COLLIER 


Arvida, te Symbol 
ICHAEL BARKWAY'S ilu- 
minating article“! rspective 


on Canadian Prosperity” ( \!arch 29 
issue): the illustration-gra>) shows 
an industrial development \> 4 Sym 
bol of our go-ahead atmosp':-'¢. What 
development is it? My guess » that it's 
the Aluminum Co. of Canada 4 


Arvida, Que. Right? 


Quebec City, Que. ARTH.® LENOIR 


aes ; al is 
@ Reader Lenoir is quite correct: Iti 


Arvida. 
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WASHED UP? 


SASKATCHEWAN'S 


SKIN-DEEP 
SOCIALISM 


by D. B. Rogers 


tditor, The Regina Leader-Post 


Editor ot 
SATURDAY NIGHT reads: 

‘You have been under a Socialist govern- 
onger than any other editor in Canada. 
ind you have been quite strong in your views 
Socialism. | wish you would do an article 
is summarizing your reactions. If you make 
so much the better.” 

[he reference about being quite strong in my 
vews on Socialism is probably an under-statement 
Im against it, period. 

When you have been directing editorial policy 
aainst a political movement for 12 years, it is 
admitted|, difficult to be completely objective. 
What follows, then, is an opinion piece which 
nukes NO pretenses on the score of objectivity. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to say at the outset 
nat our Socialist Government, thanks to buoyant 
has accomplished some quite admirable 


T's ASSIGNMENT from the 


ment for 
wt 


nersonal 


evenues 
things in the fields of health, security and educa- 
tion. None of these boons, however, has been 
wven to the people “for free”. The pie remains 
gh in the sky as ever. What the people have 
received in the way of services and security, they 
ive paid for. Thev haven’t got anything for 
nothing 


F Mane QUATE RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 
= Al , 


ABOUT Tim: 





THIS IS THE HOUSE THAT SOCIALISM BUILT" 


The lesson which at last is commencing to strike 
home is precisely that: You don’t get anything 
worthwhile in this life for nothing, not even under 
a beneficent Socialist Government. 

There is an old saying which goes, “Scratch a 
Russian and you'll find a Tartar.” 

In Saskatchewan that would read, “Scratch a 
CCF-er and usually you'll find a former Liberal 
or Conservative.” 

This is true because Socialism, which gained 
office on a protest vote in 1944, never has been 
more than skin-deep in this basically free enter- 
prise, agricultural Province. It is not even that 
thick right now. In fact, judging by the legislative 
program which has emerged from the current 
pre-election session, and by the speeches which 
have emanated from the Government side of the 
House, Socialism in Saskatchewan has thinned 
down to little more thar a pale pink rash. It is an 
itchy rash, however, anc between now and election 
day there is likely to be considerable scratching 
done. 

When the ballots are cast around June 18, it is 
a fair assumption that a lot of former Conserva- 
tives and Liberals are going to vote the way they 
used to. The more disgruntled ones may not go 
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—Cartoons by Chas. E. Bell, Regina Leader-Post 


“NOT GETTING ANYWHERE”’ 


quite that far. They'll not vote at all, or where 
candidates offer, they'll probably vote Social Credit. 

The burning question of the hour in this Prov- 
ince is whether enough wanderers will return from 
the wilderness to defeat the eight-year-old CCF 
Government of Premier T. C. Douglas. 

My own opinion is that if presently discernible 
trends continue, there is a reasonable chance of 
this happening. 

At Government level, Socialism has shot its bolt 
in Saskatchewan. It is a spent force. They’ve gone 
as far as they dare or can go without further aid 
from Ottawa, and they know it. There has been very 
little real Socialistic legislation in any of the recent 
sessions, none in the last. Even the strongly en- 
trenched labor unions, including the favored CCL 
group, were given a complete brush-off in this 
final session. 


- MINISTER Williams’ explanation: “We'll 
give the other provinces a chance to catch up 
with us.” The real reason: the farmers don’t like the 
party’s close tie-up with labor. They think too 
much already has been done for the unions. 

Give this current crew of CCF office-lovers one 
more four-year term with a few dozen commercial! 
oil wells thrown in for good measure, and except 
for the:r name, you'll soon not be able to dis- 
tinguish the Douglas Government from Mr. Man- 
ning’s. And should that happen, it will be just as 
difficult to dislodge them, more so maybe, because 
the political machine which has been built up in 
this Province since the CCF gained office is prob- 
ably the most powerful that ever existed in western 
Canada. It puts. the vastly over-rated one-time 
Gardiner machine completely in the shade. Per- 
haps “machine” is not quite the right word for the 
CCF version of it. It is more in the nature of a 
system, with every department of government con- 
stantly reaching out to influence the unwary. 

No government in any part of Canada ever 
before has subjected the people at large to such 
t terrific and relentless barrage of political propa- 
ganda. The Government’s $150,000 Bureau of 
Publications operation is only one small part of 
the propaganda operation. It is merely their front 
organization. Through the heavily-staffed branches 
of government, reaching into almost every human 
activity, the real impact has been made. It has 
been made, too, through the so-called Crown cor- 
porations, and Government agencies, which how- 
ever much they may have failed to produce dollar 
profits to meet the high costs of social security 
and welfare, have nevertheless provided a perfect 
vehicle for spreading party propaganda at public 
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THERE IS NO CURE FOR FISHING PO 


by Jack Hambleton 


HE SIGN has been posted in the window of 

Jim Tennyson’s barbershop in Cliffcrest. And 

residents of the Toronto suburb know they 
are going to have to wait for their haircuts. 

Jim’s sign has become famous. It’s a large 
yellow card, headed: “Warning, Fishing Pox.” It 
points out there is only one known cure. Go fish- 
ing. So Jim has gone fishing, just as he has done 
for years And just as perhaps 150,000 residents 
of Ontario meee ie too. 

The goal at the moment is the speckled trout, 
a highly-colored dainty which annually removes 
from the pockets of fishermen from coast to coast 
more money than is spent on the Gray Cup, Stanley 
Cup and all the other spectator sports dear to 
Canadian hearts. 


[he quest for Salvelinus fontinalis is pressed, 





among anglers, with the devotion of the search for 
the Holy Grail It ranges, in the case of Toronto- 
nians, for instance, from the eastern counties to the 
tar-otf Albany River, where there are frequent 
rumors of 10-pound fish, and the Nipigon where 
the world’s record square tail, 14% pounds, was 
caught vears ago The Nipigon’s glory has been 
pretty well ended by dams of the Ontario Hvdro 
Electric Power Commission, but there are still big 
speckled tro Lake north of the river 
Ov this 400,000 square miles of Ontario, many 
tlers Were poised for the kill at midnight of April 
Education authorities in Owen Sound, at the 
loot f the Bruce Peninsula, know that school 
ittendance is always down nearly 50 per cent on 
the morning of May | 


CPOE RETRE SEE SRE ESTO ROS EREE SESE ESOEESEORSSEESERSES DI ENSSERSSESSESEOESRERES ONDER EC HESS BEES: 


JACK HAMBLETON, novelist, is an enthusiastic 


i} nd writer on the subject 


If you wanted to find the boys who “should” be 
at school, you'd look along the banks of the Sau- 
geen and Sydenham Rivers at midnight that night. 
On the other hand, if you want to find at least two or 
more Ontario cabinet ministers, you'll probably 
find them on Lake Laveille in Algonquin Park, at 
the Glory Hole or Portal Rapids—the latter named 
after Lord Portal, former chief of the British Air 

taff, who “christened” the rapids a few years ago 
with an excellent catch of speckled trout. 

Some of the country’s most prominent brokers 
are, at the moment, heading into the Patricia area 
by air. This is one of the vastest, as yet unexplor- 
ed sections of North America and judging trom 
preliminary surveys, it is no exaggeration to say 
that you can actually catch fish on bare hooks on 
some of those isolated lakes. 


—— of Canadian doctors are missing from 
WJ their offices, for doctors have long known that 
there’s no relaxation to compare with that found 
in fishing. Even though, in speckled-trout  fish- 
ing, Vou run into some of the most exasperating 
situations found in any sport. For instance, the 
trout loves cold, fast-running water. Sometimes 
he hides in a stream so tangled with alder growth, 
so full of slippery rocks, that it’s almost as much 
as your life and equipment are worth to seek him. 
But thousands do it 
with a 7-pound trout. 
\ 7-pound trout will get your picture in the 
Canada’s average—for the fish is dis- 
tributed pretty well throughout the Dominion 
is probably less than one half- -pound. 
recognized methods 
of fishing for the speckled beauty fly-fishing, 


to return home on occasion 


papers. 


Ihere are, of course, three 


bait casting and spinning, any of which will be ex 
plained to the neophyte by dny 99 out of 100 
fishermen, all of whom have different ideas and 
different techniques. 


igh the speckled trout is one of the wat 
est of fishes; that on the banks of a quit 
stream you must approach on tiptoe, even crawl 
ing, to prevent any vibration of the earth which 
will at once drive the trout for its cool, shady hid- 
ing place. For instance, never let the shadow of 
your rod or your pipe fall on the stream. If fish- 
ing from boats, experts all agree, don’t bang the 
tackle box on the floor boards or speak above 4 
whisper. Use only the smallest of flics, midges 
barely visible to the human eye. That is why the 
fellows with the eyesight which isn’t as ood as It 
was 40 years ago so frequently carry magnifying 
glasses. They help to magnify the go: samer-like 
leader which must be threaded throug the eye 
of the bait. Use anything larger than the eraser 
on a leadpencil and you'll scare every fish in miles, 
the experts declare fervently. 

The editor of this publication has never satis 
factorily explained how come he lande speckled 
trout weighing between four and five pounds while 
trolling with baits as big as saucers on a ike trout 
expe dition in Ale onquin Park. He was «0 rather 
surprised to discover that a 4- -pound squire stail has 
a mouth large enough to swallow a scup plate. 

Nor, so far, has anyone satisfactoril\ xplained 
why the speckled trout is regarded as t prize ot 


all prizes among Canadian game fish. e small 
5 4a . 

mouth black bass, it is generally agreed. is oun 
t n 

for ounce and pound for pound the gam. st fish 1m 
3 
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ORONTOS VANISHING ISLAND 


High lake levels and extensive damage bring anguished cries and 
threats but governments still toss century-old political football 


CCORDING to the daily press, the Mayor 
MN of Toronto, the Premier of Ontario, and the 
Prime Minister of Canada are being held 
intly and severally responsible for the erosion 
at is taking place ‘along the shores of Lake Erie 
nd Ontario, but especially in the neighborhood 


pf Toronto. 

The situation is not unlike that which, according 
p legend, occurred 1000 years ago when the 

eople though: that King Canute was all powerful 
nd could even command the waves. We all re- 
ember the dramatic fashion in which he dis- 
ilusioned his followers. Will it require a similar 
nee to convince the enlightened public 

day that there are natural forces which transcend 
he he powers ot their elected representatives? What 
on attraction it would be for the Canadian Na- 
jonal Exhibition to have Mayor Lamport carried 
to the beach in his chair of office where he could 
ommand the waves to retreat and the destroyed 
hores to rebuild themselves. 

The destruction that is taking such a heavy toll 
klong the Jake shores is Nature at her worst (or 
het, depending on your point of view) assisted 
hy man who, pursuing his own ends, has in many 
instances, aided rather than hindered the destruc- 
iV processes 
a ONTARIO, aS We now Know it, has existed for 

bout 8000 years, so its Creation is a relatively 

new event in the Earth’s history. It came into 
lakes and rivers were formed follow- 

ing the melting and final disappearance of the 
glacier that covered this area during the Ice Age. 
When the waters first reached what we call normal 
levels for this lake, the shore was very different 
he present one, for there was no island or 
rhor at what is now Toronto but only a flat 
etch of shore between the Don and the Humber 


existence as 





AERIAL VIEW SHOWS DAMAGE IN PROGRESS AS 


by G. B. Langford 


rivers. To the east of Toronto the Scarborough 
Bluffs were part of a high broad ridge that sloped 
gradually out into the lake for a distance of two 
or three miles. This was the shore on which the 
waters of Lake Ontario commenced their attack, 
and which they have continued to assault ever 
since, wearing it back in some places and build- 
ing it up in others. 

Ww herever there is a shore there is erosion. On 
rocky shores the rate of destruction is often so 
slow that we are inclined to forget that it is taking 
place, but where the material is clay or sand, the 
story is different. These weak materials are 
undercut by the waves and large chunks fall into 
the water where they are pounced upon by the 
waves, broken down, and the clay is swept out to 
form a layer of mud on the lake bottom. The 
waves that remove the clay also remove the sand, 
but it is a slower process, for the sand must be 
rolled along the bottom by the undertow, whereas 
the clay remains suspendec in the water, thus ac- 
counting for the broad band of muddy water to be 
seen along the shores. 

But the waves are not the only agency at work 
to move the sand from the beach. Shore currents 
cause the sand to migrate along the shore and if 
they are more influential than the undertow then 
large quantities of sand may be transported from 
One portion of a beach to another, building new 
beaches or sand bars wnoere none existed, and 


SOReSCeSOSTSeeSESCESESESESESUSSORSSEOESe Rescues EeEseeaseneeeseneeeesaeeeesenecsasaneezes: 


DR. G. B. LANGFORD is Professor of Mining 
Geology and Head of the Department of Geological 
Sciences in the University of Toronto. 


perhaps destroying those from which the sand is 
removed. 

These were the forces which, during the last 
8000 years, have gradually worn back the hill at 
Scarborough to its present line of cliffs, the eroded 

material being swept out into the lake or carried 
westward by the currents to build Toronto Island. 
The Island grew slowly as a ridge of sand which 
diverged slightly from the line of the shore so that 
the longer it became, the farther its free or seaward 
end was from the shore. It finally reached a point 
where other currents prevented its continued west- 
ward growth and it turned and grew towards the 
shore to form a hook-shaped sand-bar. As time 
went on a series of these hooks was formed, even- 
tually developing the pattern of islands and lagoons 
that now make up what is called Toronto Island. 


ie BUILDING of the Island was not a one-way 
effort by the lake. As sand was carried and de- 
posited along the new bar, the waves were continu- 
ally removing a portion of it. The only reason that 
the bar grew was that sand was added faster than 
it was taken away. There was no truce between 
the forces of construction and destruction, for a 
few miles to the east at Scarborough the reverse 
was true and the sand was being removed as fast 
as it accumulated. ‘Thus the Island grew at the 
expense of Scarborough, by the westward drift 
of sand along the shore. 

The early settlers found the Island, or as they 
called it, the Peninsula, a great asset for not only 
did it create a fine harbor but it was a ready source 
of sand for building purposes. It is reported that 
there was a sand pit where the Eastern Channel 
is today, the sand being brought to the city by 
barge. It is not clear when this traffic started, but 
it is said that a hill of sand which had existed at 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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OLD WORLD SENDS US 
GOOD NEIGHBORS 


More than machines have changed the farm: 


new Canadians have brought new outlooks 


by Mackellar McArthur 


7 HEN WE CAME back three years ago to 
the old family farm after twelve years of 
city life, the neighbors would often say to 

me, “You must see many changes.” The changes 
were easy enough to see i 
bines, corn- pickers, forage harvesters and hay- balers 
— roaring up and down the once quiet roads and 
fields and looking more like prehistoric monsters 
than farm implements. The faster tempo of life in 
the old neighborhood could be felt as the tractors 
throbbed over the fields while the few remaining 
horses fattened beyond all recognition in the pas- 
tures. In town on Saturday nights it was easy to 
hear an indication of a change which may have an 
effect even more far-reaching than new farm 
methods and new machinery. Many of the groups 
of men and women standing on the sidewalk talked 
together in mid-European languages or, to their 
Canadian neighbors, in broken English. 

The new machinery interests me only mildly — 
our farm is too small for it; the faster tempo not 
t all. But the changes being brought about by the 
influx of people different in language, customs 
and traditions from any I knew while farming be- 





fore, does interest me greatly. It gives me what 
public speakers so hopetully try to give their list- 
eners—“food for thought’—something to mull 


over in my mind as I go about my farm work. 

In conversation the neighbors often mention 
‘Steve or Joe or Johnny,” as much or more than 
the once predominant Scottish names, Donald. 
Alex, Duncan and so on, sons and grandsons of 
John Archie, Red Malcolm or Big Pete, the pio- 
neers who cleared the land and settled this district 
in Southwestern Ontario. When the neighbors 
speak of Steve or Joe they speak of them, not as 
so many once did, as “those damn foreigners who 
are ruining the country,” but as one good neighbor 
speaks of another—“Joe’s a good worker,” “Steve's 


SOO CSRSREDETERES ESET OR ERESEESE DOES OSEETORSEDESESC RECEDES ESSE DER SEEEEERSEEEES ESE REREE ES 


MACKELLAR McARTHUR farms and writes 
following the tradition of his famous father 
the late Peter McArthur The 100-vear-old Mc- 


Arthur homestead is in Middlesex county, 28 


miles southwest of London, Ont. 





—tucille Oille 


a good fellow.” The neighbors 
even use words and phrases 
with their own imitation of the 
Slovak accent. They can’t help 
it. The new “Ing-a-leesh” in- 
vites it, even though it gives 
their typically rural Western 
Ontario accent, with its traces 
of Highland Scottish, a startling 
effect. It made me wonder if my 
good old neighbors had gone 
slightly daft when I first heard 
one sa; to another, “I be go to 
town; mebbe you come too?” 
and the answer, “Well, mebbe 
I be come,” in slightly gutteral 
tones. —- 

The old neighbors chuckle at 
many of the “sayings” of their 
new neighbors and, now, often 
friends. It is laughter without malice, just as we 
laughed at the anecdotes of our own people, who 
spoke a mixture of Gaelic and English. “Ingaleesh” 
gives a new and fun- provoking twist to common- 
pl ace words and phrases that is often irresistible. 
Rae instance, last summer we were working to- 
gether at a stook threshing, loading and hauling in 
a neighbor’s wheat. Joe’s wagon was loaded; Steve 
was at the far end of the field, a long city block 
away with his wagon almost loaded. There were 
sul 14 big shocks to pitch on and then the job 
would be done. We wondered if Steve’s load would 
clear the field. Joe yelled at him, “You gonna 
take it?” : 

We saw Steve look around slowly as he sized 
up the situation. Then his reply drifted softly down 
the wind, “Well, mebbe | gonna take it.” And of 
course, he took it all. As four of us old neighbors 
shouldered our forks and headed for a well-earned 
supper, we repeated the few words and chuckled 
over them. Now when a similar situation arises we 
may not answer, “I guess so,” but “Well, mebbe I 
gonna take it.” 


[' WAS just as funny to us and far fresher in our 
minds than the anecdote that was handed down 
to us from early days about one of my uncles when 
he was going to public school. The teacher noticed 
little Mary crying. 

“Why are you crying, Mary?” she asked. 

“Duncan ‘peuched’ me,” sobbed Mary. (There’s 
a Gaelic word for pinched that sounds like * ‘peuch” 
— the proper spelling I can’t imagine). 

“Duncan,” demanded the teacher severely, “why 
did you pinch Mary?” 7 ; 

“She ‘peuched’ me first,’ 
and settled the matter. 

As I think it over and occasionally talk with my 
new neighbors myself, it all adds up to the fact 
that the old neighbors have accepted the new. They 


* said my uncle-to-be, 
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In Pastures Green’’ by Peter McArthur, edited by K. McN. Wells (Dent 


are learning to work and live together to give the 
community new color and interest. The men and 
women who came among us as immigrants have 
earned their place in our neighborhood throug 
their hard work and frugality, just as our Highland 
forefathers did a century or more ago. Today thes 
have well-tilled and modernly-equipped farms 
Thev drive shiny, big, new automobiles. The good 
years have been kind to them. Now they are re 
modelling their houses and painting their barns 
something the rest of us have been going to do for 
years but never quite got around to. 

Several factors have contributed to b 
this change in our community. Actually Steve, Jo 
Paul and their wives were here before we moved 
away to the city. They were day laborers in the 
sugar beet and tobacco fields, doing what the neigh: 
bors then said was “work no white man would do 
But Steve and Mary, Joe and Annie, kept at thei 
back-breaking toil, seldom looking up to see 
driving by in our cars. They worked unheard-! 
hours, lived frugally and saved continuously 
attain an objective the neighbors didn’t quite sv 
pect. First thing anyone ‘knew the former beet 
workers, often with a toddler at their knees andé 
baby in arms, eased the kinks out of their backs 
and showed themselves as “white” as the next man 
They began to use their savings to buy the often 
run-down farms, cleared by the almos' forgotte® 
toil of those mighty men of an earlier day, Bi 
Pete, Red Malcolm and their sons, tie fruit 
whose labors is being garnered now. 


We buried the last of their generation in 0 


ring abou! 


neighborhood last spring, a bachelor we'' up !9 hs 
eighties, a life-long neighbor and friend of us 4 
He had retained all the old-time courtesy of hi 
generation and had a fine sense of humor as = 

as we e 


Not long before he died he said to m 
cused ourselves from the table at a neighbor 
CONTINUED © PAGE 3 
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Greek battle dress when he marched tri- 

umphantly into Susa to accept the surrender 
of Persia. Ihe spectacle of King Darius in his 
dazzling robes made Alexander feel like one who, 
dressed for a Hard-Times party, arrives to find the 
affair white tie. Alexander got even, though. He 
demanded spoils worth $7 million in silk. 

And why was Henry VIII, Tommy Manville of 
his day, first king of England to be titled His 
Majesty? Because of the magnificence of his 
wardrobe. 

The gentleman of fashion of 1580 and there- 
abouts went into debt as much as £100 for his 
Venetian” breeches which were made of costly 
ilk, velvet, brocade or satin and fastened below 
the knees with lace ruffles. 

English or foreign fops used to walk the stage in 
ine intervals of Master Shakespeare’s plays to show 
ifthe latest creations of their tailors. 

And Queen Elizabeth I, as a curb on extra- 
igance of the times, forbade gentlemen whose 
income did not amount to £200 to have 


AN Gres au THE GREAT wore his simple 





heir personal attire or their caparisons decorated 
with velvet or embroidery in gold, silver or silk 


But in those Abbott-less days even half that income 
sermitted a man to dress in satin, damask, silk. 
Those were swashbuckling times when men were 
liconscious about dazzling colors, sumptuous 
‘dries, laces and jewels for themselves; when the 
grand Manner was matched by grand plumage and 
tod deeds. Then began the masculine retreat to 
sober, even sombre raiment which has become the 
perfect backeround for modern feminine finery. 
Today, women’s influence is said to be urging men 


Maybe Henry VIII was more 
magnificent, but the modern 
man’s sinple clothing is 


fasier to keep clean, neat 


By Bernice Coffey 


illustration by Frank Sibley 


. 


AT pe 


in the direction of brighter, more interesting attire. 
Could this be poor strategy? Let’s not foster com- 
petition in a field that has been ours for almost 
100 years. 

Masculine clothes today are the result of an 
evolution which has produced a functional and 
suitable uniform. With aid of modern refinements 
and developments in textiles, it continues to become 
more comfortable, more adaptable. As with all 
uniforms unwritten rules and conventions have 
sprung up about this one, too, and the man who 
respects them is dressed well, feels at ease in his 
clothes. If he fails to do so, he can with very little 
effort look like a candidate for the Monday morn- 
ing nolice line-up, 

Clothes do make the man and in Canada the 
successful businessman also is a well dressed man. 
Those attached to investment houses, banks, insur- 
ance companies—any organization whose business 
is related to finance dress conservatively, are 
invariably well groomed. The public seems readier 
to entrust its money to a man in a single-breasted 
grey worsted suit than to one who wears a hounds- 
tooth sports jacket and s'acks. 

In the arts there’s a more relaxed and individual- 
istic approach to the maiter of male attire. Around 
CBC studios, for instance, bold tweed jackets, 
slacks, suede loafers, ‘he occasional picturesque 
heard, hair-cuts just a shade longer than most, are 
unremarkable. In contrast, men seated behind the 
polished desks of banks, favor quiet and conserva- 
tive clothes. Each group is well-dressed, though, 
in terms of its milieu. On Montreal’s St. James 
Street, there’s a black Homburg — striped-pants 
atmosphere. On Toroito’s ebullient Bay Street it’s 
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apt to be sports jacket, slacks, no hat. 

Although less overt than that exerted on his 
wife and his daughter, there is growing pressure on 
today’s business and professional man to present a 
good appearance to a world that becomes always 
more competitive. Insurance companies nag him 
with slogans such as “Longer the belt line, shorter 
the life line.” Hair cream advertisements threaten 
him with social ostracism if he fails to tame his hair 
with their product. And if he fails to look like a 
successful businessman it is highly unlikely that he 
will become one. 


UT WHAT OF THE MAN whose clothing never 

looks quite right, who always looks vaguely 
untidy—even sloppy? 

A worldly-wise woman, speaking from the expe- 


. tience of ten years of marriage, said, “His wife 


should get 90 per cent of the blame. Josephine 
Lowman—the woman who writes that syndicated 
beauty column—knew what she was doing when 
she started her Chubby Hubby diet. Women read 
the column and got busy. It would be interesting 
to know how many overweight Canadian husbands 
shed their surplus pounds recently at the urging of 
their wives and with the help of Josephine.” She 
shifted the sable neckpiece on her shoulders and 

added cryptically, “Women can do anything.” 
“All an untidy looking man needs is some judi- 
cious feminine prodding—plus some wifely atten- 
tions in seeing that his things are sent to the clean- 
ers, some mending perhaps, and seeing that equip- 

ment for clothes care is at hand,” she asserted. 
Here is what the authorities say about the care 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
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BC BOOM requires new Government service, but 
forest management licence puts load on industry. 





—Imperial Oi! 
ALBERTA’S OJL: Drillers have produced new 
wealth and a means of eliminating the public debt. 





—Federal 
STEEL TO STEEL: Concrete forms and clearing for 
railroad to Ungava iron. Quebec pushes north. 





—NFB 


NS SHARES boom and responsibilities. Dosco 
pioneers steel technique — shipping hot ingots. 


PROVINCIAL BUDGETS: 
Signposts for 1959 


by Michael Young 


N THE 1952-53 fiscal year the nine* Canadian 
provinces that have brought down their budgets 
plan to spend more than 1.2 billion dollars. 

Add to this figure the spending plans announced at 
Ottawa last month, and you have accounted for 
one dollar of every four that’s expected to be spent 
in Canada during the fiscal year. 

From these sources there is enough material to 
draw a meaningful economic profile of the coun- 
try. Provincial budgets are most useful in this 
respect for monetary policy matters don’t com- 
plicate the taxing and spending plans. 

Province-to-province comparisons don’t mean 
much. Each provincial budget is drawn up to 
meet special local conditions, so each budget varies 
in some significant details from the others. Thus 
you find what might be called “bullishness” run- 
ning through the British Columbia budget, while 
“bearishness” appears in Manitoba’s. 

BC has good reason to be optimistic. During 
1951 the spotlight played pretty consistently on 
its hydro, aluminum, base metal and forest prod- 
ucts developments. These are key industries and 
key materials for which the trend is sharply upward. 

BC, accordingly, expects to spend a total of 
$185.7 million during the fiscal year on services 
and developments to support the projected growth. 

Capital expenditures are weighted heavily in favor 
of transportation items: SO per cent of the $46.3 
million capital outlay planned will go for roads 
and railways. The province will be spending 27 per 
cent more on capital account than it did last year, 
but it will finance $22 million of this from revenue 
surpluses; the rest will be borrowed. 

BC’s boom is going ahead so fast, new revenue 
sources have to be pulled in to pace it. The net 
debt of the province now works out at $160 per 
person. Debt charges gobble up $18.5 million this 
year, and new capital borrowings are expected 
every year. BC borrowing in the U.S. accounted 
for 22 per cent of total Contine provincial financ- 
ing across the border. To the boom-minded coast 
province there is no danger in this. According to 
Premier and Finance Minister Byron Johnson 
“there is simply no comparison between Canada’s 
present ability to pay with that it had in the past.’ 

Flushed with its oil revenues, Alberta, too, plans 
high level spending for the 1952-53 fiscal year. 
The $123.5 million planned is more than 13 per 
cent higher than last year’s figure. 

Alberta is in a position, thanks to its oil rev- 
enues, where it can finance major capital expendi- 
tures to pace its expansion, distribute some of its 
good fortune among the municipalities in aid total- 
jing some $30 million, and retire part of its public 
debt all at the same time without raising taxes. 

Alberta has now to find just $27 million more 
to pay off its debt in one magnificent gesture. As 
it is, the province’s debt retirement plan is aimed 
at retiring all debts by 1973. Oil and the increased 
revenues that have accompanied the oil develop- 
ments, have changed Alberta’s fiscal outlook dra- 
matically. Fifteen years ago interest charges on 
the debt took half Alberta’s revenue: the money 
now being set aside to retire the debt takes only 
5S per cent of revenue. 

Saskatchewan, also hopeful for a bonanza in 
oil or uranium—or both——plans to spend over $81 
million in the coming fiscal year: $65.8 million on 
ordinary account and $14.8 million on capital ac- 
count. This is about 11 per cent above last year’s 
expenditures, most of it on ordinary account. 

In spite of the province’s declining population, 


*Newfoundland’s is yet to come 


a 


Saskatchewan’s taxpayers have been able to yp, 
port provincial expenditures that hay increase 
by 75 per cent since the fiscal year | 947.48 A 
fair criterion of the rate at which busin S$ activin 
and incomes have increased is found in the fact 
that about the same percentage of the wap 
income goes to support the 1952-53 expenditure 
as went to support - 1947-48 expenditures, 

Value of retail s: a ~ indicator of spend. 
ing seule staat a 12 per cent increase jy 
1951 over 1950. 

Of the four western provinces, Manitoba ap. 
pears to be taking the most conservative yiey 
Treasurer» Ronald Turner emphasized the sombre 
side in a budget address that was in rather marked 
contrast to that of the BC Finance Minister, 

While Byron Johnson noted that “we shoul 
bear in mind that British Columbia is a fast grow. 
ing and fast developing economic unit; that heavy 
Nt borrowings in the future are inescapable 

, Turner warned that times may not continue 
so prosperous. His policies indicate he is actin 
on his own warning. Without benefit of such wind. 
falls as have fallen on Alberta, Manitoba, too, js 
continuing its strict policy of debt reduction 

Expenditures totalling $71 million are planned 
on ordinary and capital account for the year. This— 
also a contrast—is slightly lower than last Vear 
Ordinary expenditures will be higher than they 
were last year by $6 million, but this will make 
possible much lower capital expenditures. A sub- 
stantial part of the increase on ordinary account is 
to finance pay-as-you-go projects that could be 
classed as capital. In 1952-53, for instance, $43 
million of trunk highway construction will 
financed from ordinary revenue compared with 
only $2 million in 1951-52. 





i bs FOUR western provinces have increased 
their spending tremendously during the pos 
war years. British Columbia and Alberta have 
taken the lead in this regard and distort any sort 
of average for the western provinces as a whole 
Nevertheless the rate of growth of these expendi 
tures affords an interesting comparison 

In 1947 the four western provinces spent $209.3 
million. In the same period Ontario spent $2035 
million. The estimates for the fiscai year just 
beginning show the gap has widened: The four 
provinces are planning to spend a totu! of S#? 
million while Ontario has budgeted for $413 mi: 
lion gross. Thus in five postwar years the spent: 
ing programs of the four western provinces have 
risen by 130 per cent. Between the same periods 
the spending programs of Ontario and Quebe 
increased by 68 per cent. On a perc ipita basis, 
the four western provinces will be spen sding $128 
while the two central provinces will be spending 
$78. 

The impressive spending plans of 
provinces appear even more impressive when Its 
realized that the two big industrial central prov 
inces are moving ahead at an impressiv e rate them- 


the wester 


selves. Since 1945, Canada’s capital investmetl 
has increased by 3% times, and since 1°40, about 
ivestmen! 


38 per cent of total Canadian capital! 
has been made in Ontario alone. This says not 
ing of Quebec which has recorded a half million 
population increase and 4,000 new industries ™ 
five postwar years. 

Ontario plans to spend $281.6 million on ord 
nary account, in order to provide $9.3 million! for 
sinking funds aimed at whittling down the pt 
vincial public debt, and to have a small surpls 
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THEY DIDN'T LIKE 
BRITISH ADVICE 


by Willson Woodside 


HE BIGGEST HURDLE which the Wilmot 
book. “The Struggle for Europe”, (Collins, 
5.00), has to clear is the natural feeling of 
who have collected the Churchill vol- 


many peop 
read parts of the Eisenhower, Bradley 


umes and 


and Stimsor stories: “Do I need to read another 
history of the war.” This is not just another history 
of the war; it may well turn out to be the history. 
It is an utterly different treatment from that of Mr. 


Churchill. and is notable in weaving the full story 
from the vast mass of enemy as well as Allied 
memoirs and documents which is now available. 

While his straight war history, such as the de- 
scription of the Normandy invasion, is high drama 

hecauise of the way he presents our plans and the 
Geralan expectations, what we were doing and 
what the Germans were doing at the same time, I 
fancy that the particular value of his contribution 
will be his study of Anglo-American cooperation 
and rivalry. Some American reviewers have reacted 
rather childishly to this, and pretended that it is no 
more than an attempt to vindicate Monty's inva- 
yon strategy of 1944. The book does include the 
hest study and the strongest vindication of Mont- 
yomery’s strategy which ‘T have seen, but it is far 
more than that. It is on a high level, and each side 
ught to understand much better how the other 
tights after reading it. 

The argument started with the Second Front 
controversy of 1942. “The Americans were unso- 
ohisticated and blunt. Germany was the major 
enemy; therefore strike at her first by the most di- 
rect means—-across the Channel. If: the Germans 
were too strong in France, then the Allies should 
keep on building up their forces in Britain until 
they had amassed the necessary margin of power. 


Only a people with a surplus (of resources) and 
ast self-confidence could afford to pursue such a 


course.” 


“The British, on the other hand . have had 
to win their campaigns by manoeuvre, not mass.’ 
Instinctively averse to a head-on assault against the 
enemy’s strongest rampart, they favored the in- 
direct approach. They wanted to use the advan- 
tage in mobility which sea and air power gave them 
in the Meditarranean to keep the enemy's strength 
dispersed. 

“The Americans regarded this oblique approach 
as a waste of time. The British conception of mak- 
ing the enemy contribute to his own defeat called 
for a subtlety and skill in strategy which the Amer- 
icans did not naturally possess and were slow to 
appreciate. They preferred to outproduce Hitler 
rather than to outmanoeuvre him, and they were 
sure they could do so. . . although they were un- 
inclined to take advice or warning from the Brit- 
ish, whom they regarded with some justification as 
over-cautious and unima zinative, they were quick 
to profit from their own experience and they ruth- 
lessly applied the lessons of their own mistakes. 
They felt, therefore, that many of the difficulties 
which seemed so great to the British could be 
solved simply and quickly by American ingenuity 
and enthusiasm. This optimism was their strength 
and their weakness. . .” 


HAT IS THE NUB Of Wilmot’s comment on the 

U.S. and British attitudes. Roosevelt typified 
the American attitude. By March 9, 1942 he had 
suggested to Churchill a front in Europe that sum- 
mer. On April 11, waile British and American 
planners were discussing what kind of diversion 
they could carry out in case a Soviet collapse 
threatened that summer, Roosevelt cabled Stalin 
that he would like him to send Molotov to discuss 
a “very important military proposal . . . to relieve 
your Western front.” 
' When Molotov came he said the Soviets might 





AT TEHERAN the Americans were in a mood to support Soviet strategic ideas against British. Roosevelt 


“9S supremely confident he could “handle” Stalin, who was no expansionist. 


But Joe did the handling. 
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—Wheeler 


MONTY, meticulous but bold, had ‘“‘great clarity 


of mind." Ike, 


“not a great captain,"’ was still the 
‘most successful allied commander in history." 


not be able to hold out unless Britain and the U.S. 
could draw off some 40 German divisions. He 
asked for “a straight answer” on this from the 
Americans, as he had been unable to get one from 
the British in London. Roosevelt turned to General 
Marshall and asked whether developments were 
clear enough so that we could say to Mr. Stalin 
that we are preparing a second front. Marshall said 
“Yes”, and Roosevelt told Molotov he could in- 
form Stalin he could expect a second front that 
summer. 

That was the beginning, not only of a long and 
embittered dispute between the Allies and the Rus- 
sians, but of the sharpest controversy of the war 
between the British and Americans. General Mar- 
shall, “resolute and confident” was all eagerness 
for the offensive. He thought that even an unsuc- 
cessful landing in France in 1942 was better than 
none at all. He and his staff, without experience 
with amphibious operations or German strength, 
thought that the British were simply disheartened 
by their many defeats into exaggerating difficul- 
ties which could be overcome by American re- 
sources and drive. 


B* JULY “42 even the admirable Secretary Stim- 
son—not to mention the U.S. Navy Chief Ad- 
miral King, who looked with contempt upon the 
U.S. Army and the British Navy, was ready to turn 
his back on the British and pursue the war with 
Japan. 

All this time the British were urging a landing in 
North Africa for 1942. The U.S. planners regarded 
this as only an unnecessary diversion which would 
delay the “real” invasion of Europe, across the 
Channel. The British, deeply versed in the strategy 
role of the Mediterranean in applying pressure to 
the whole southern flank of Europe, saw North 
Africa as the essential prelude. 

Here they were eager and the Americans reluc- 
tant. Admiral Cunningham pressed for an attack 
close to Bizerta, which would make sure of the 
quick seizure of all Tunisia. The Americans held 


back; and the argument delayed the project many 
weeks. Wilmot is sure that Cunningham’s plan, 


would have meant 
the winter-long 


carried through in good time, 

a complete success and avoided 

struggle for Tunisia. 
Over the invasion of should 


Italy and what 
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come after Italy the divergence be- 
came much sharper. Six weeks before 
the landing in Sicily General Marshall 
still would not consider an invasion of 
Italy. 

As for going into the Balkans, the 
Americans always took the attitude 
that they had no such dubious pol- 
itical motives as the British in their 
European strategy, they were only 
concerned with winning the war. 

Roosevelt and Hull were opposed 
to all spheres of influences—except, 
as Wilmot notes, that of the United 
States in the Americas. They looked 
upon the balance of power as one of 
the bad old ideas they were fighting 
to make an end of, along with the bad 
old British colonialism about which 
Roosevelt twitted Churchill so often, 














and made so many comments to his 
son Elliott. 

Roosevelt had boundless conti- 
dence in his ability to “handle” Stalin. 
He told Bullitt, the U.S. Ambassador 
to Russia; “I have a hunch that Stalin 
doesn’t want anything but security 
for his country, and I think that if 
I give him everything I possibly can 
and ask nothing from him in return, 
noblesse oblige, he won't try to an- 
nex anything and will work for a 
world of democracy and peace.” 

Thus, “pushed by the Russians and 
pulled by the Americans, the overall 
strategy of the Western Powers had 
been diverted away from the area of 
Soviet aspirations,” says Wilmot. At 
no time, he asserts, did Churchill or 
the British Chiefs of Staff suggest 
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that the major offensive against Ger- 
many could or should be launched 
through Southern Europe. But they 
wanted to put the forces gathered in 
Italy into Yugoslavia and Austria ra- 
ther than into Southern France. 

The Americans were, however, 
adamant on the latter; and this fur- 
ther distorted their strategy in favor 
of linking up the Normandy and 
Southern France forces on a broad 
front, rather than concentrating on a 
sharp drive in the north against the 
Ruhr. 

To me Wilmot’s appreciation ap- 
pears just; if he can be said to be pre- 
judiced, it is only in favor of an open 
strategy which took advantage of op- 
portunities. In his estimate of General 
Marshall, who was superb in the 
field of military administration and 
whose utter integrity gained a support 
from Congress which even Roosevelt 
could not command, he points out 
that Marshall tended to take “rock- 
like decisions” and then close his 
mind to other possibilities created by 
the turn of events. As to Bradley, he 
thinks that “Montgomery, by sheer 
clarity of mind, induced Bradley to 
follow his lead” in Normandy, but 
that when on his own Bradley lacked 
assurance and tended to move at the 
dictates of the situation, rather than 
moulding situations to his will. 


oo up—and this is a very 
feeble indication of the scope of 
the book—Wilmot sees an element of 
the inevitable in the triumph of the 
Soviet Union. Revelations of Nazi 
plunder and wholesale murder steeled 
the Western public to give Germany 
no quarter, while the tremendous up- 
surge of sympathy for the Russians in 
their ordeal would have made it very 
difficult for the Western governments 
to pursue a deliberate policy of keep- 
ing the Soviet Union in check. Even 
so, he thinks that the policy of Un- 
conditional Surrender was unneces- 
sary and unwise, and that General 
Marshall’s rigid view that “the single 
objective should be quick and com- 
plete victory” was the single most 
important factor in losing the peace. 

But these mistakes had to be made. 
“The Americans had to find out for 
themselves that to strive for victory 
alone is not enough and that the bal- 
ance of power must be the basis of 
peace. They had to learn from their 
own experience the difficulty of deal- 
ing with the Russians. They had to 
extend the hand of friendship and 
have it spurned.” 

“Tt is arguable that the Russians to- 
day would be difficult and dangerous 
no matter what policy had been 
adopted by the Western Powers dur- 
ing the war, but it is fortunate for the 
future of Europe that the policy 
which miscarried was American ra- 
ther than British in origin.” 

Some American reviewers pass this 
book off as a hindsight version of 
how the war should have been fought 
and the peace won. But it seems to 
me that if a complete amateur like 
myself could appreciate and advocate 
at the time so many of the policies 
which have been proven right, plus 
the need for a United Europe as a 
positive war aim and an Atlantic Pact 
to preserve the balance of power, then 
Wilmot’s criticisms are just. 
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GOODYEAR ANNOUNCES 
THE NEW PLUS-10 








The only All-Nylon Cord passenger tire! 


ERE, without question, is the world’s finest 
passenger car tire! It will outlast and outperforra 
every other tire you can buy! It is so far ahead—in 
safety, in long mileage, in owner satisfaction—that ro 
other premium tire, no other passenger car tire ever 
made, even remotely compares with it! See this supe-- 
lative new tire at your Goodyear dealer’s now. 


PLUS 1—The only passenger car tire in the world with 
an all-nylon cord body. 


PILUS 2—Goodyear Heat Tempered Nylon Cords make 
the new Plus-10 Double Eagle one and one half to two 
times as strong as standard tires! 

PLUS 3—Safety! Over 2,000,000 miles of gruelling road 
tests prove that this is the safest tire ever designed for a 
Passenger car! 

PLUS 4—26% more non-skid tread thickness gives up to 
42% more safe mileage than standard tires. 


PEUS 5—Sensational new Resist-a-Skid Tread, an exclu- 
sive Goodyear development, grips at all angles of skid! 
Quicker on the start, safer on the stop! Gives safer, surer 
traction on wet roads, on snow, even on ice! 


PLUS 6—Full, safe traction for life! You never have to 
have this tire regrooved! 


PLUS 7—Welcome comfort! Low-pressure, Super-Cushion 
ride soaks up road shocks, saves wear and tear on the car 
and you! 

PIUS S—New Scuff Rib protects white sidewalls when 
you scrape the curb. 

PLUS 9—Extra beauty! Gleaming whitewall contrasts 
with diamond-sculptured jet black shoulders! 

PLUS 10—Value! With all the advantages of the exclusive 


Resist-a-Skid Tread and the nylon cord body, this tire 
costs only slightly more than ordinary premium tires 
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Here are the five new cars General Motors offers you 
for °52. 

Each has a famous name of its own: Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac. 


manufacturing methods which General Motors 
* 
provides. 
The results. as you will discover, are comfort. con 


venience, performance unknown a few years ago. 


Each has its own personality in styling, appoint- Each year witnesses new advances—and we beliey: o 
ments, features, power. you will find these newest cars, now readied for thi . 

But all enjoy an advantage which stems from the market, the finest we have built thus far. Sat 
research into better ways to do things—the testing of We invite you to see them now at your local GM a 
everything from the integrity of metal to the soundness — dealer’s—and you will know why “your key t hi 


of design—the broad knowledge of engineering and 


“GENERAL MOTORS 


greater value” appears on the key of every car. 
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FOR YOU IN ’52! 
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$8 our Key to Greater Value—The Key to a General Motors Car 
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SASKATCHEWAN'S SKIN-DEEP SOCIALISM 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1] 
cost. It is done under the guise of 
promoting business for the corpora- 
tions and agencies—on the surface a 
quite legitimate advertising cost. Turn 
on your radio most any time, and in 
one form or another you'll hear Gov- 
ernment propaganda alternately purr- 
ing or barking at you, 





With a system like this in opera- 
tion, how then can it be expected that 
they will be defeated in the approach- 
ing election? The evidence lies in 
their own actions and attitude. For 
the first time since they took office, 
the CCF people are most obviously 
on the defensive. They are afraid of 
the farm vote and uneasy about the 


formerly easy-to-take urban constitu- 
encies. 

On the all-important farm front, 
there appears to be a growing realiza- 
tion that throughout a period of buoy- 
ant revenues, the present Government 
has concentrated mainly on providing 
social security and has spent propor- 
tionately little for agricultural better- 
ment. Health and social welfare ex- 
penditures have not been resented too 
strongly so far, because the money 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


brings better 
living 


IN JOHANNESBURG, 


as it is in many parts of the world. The 
very heart of a colliery is 
machinery that lifts coal and miners from 
the dark levels below the earth’s surface. 
Here, ‘English Electric’ 1500 H.P. double 


drum windersare installed in a large colliery. 
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AFRICA, coal is the major fuel of industry 


the hoist 


IN MEASHAM, ENGLAND, working to 
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has been available to pay the shot 
Now there is deepening ‘eeling tha 
obligations have been taken On Which 
might be unbearable if revenyes be. 
come less buoyant. 

Two of the most obvious clues 
suggesting that the Goverment itself 
has awakened to this resence a 
farmer disillusionment lie 4 What has 
happened during the pre-. ection Se 
sion. A great deal more d ating time 
has been spent in trying ¢ emphasize 
the Government's belated concern . 
the welfare of the farme:. This has 
expressed itself in two cefinite pr. 
visions: appointment of a Royal Com. 
mission to investigate farm problems 
and a legislative committee inguin 
into the cost of farm mplements 
In addition, Government spokesmen 
have unloosed a brace of resolutions 
all aimed at the rural vote 

Neatly overlooked by the Govern. 
ment is its own farm-security lepisla 
tion affecting mortgage repayment 
which has had the discouraging effec 
of freezing farm credit. Farms for the 
most part are sold only tor cash or 
very large down payments. The 
younger people, lacking the cash and 
not being able to get loans, have 
simply been moving out. 

Farm feeling is a difficult thing to 
put your finger on but the word that 
drifts along the market roads is that 
many farmers have lost confidence jn 
this Government and unless thev eet 
stl madder at Ottawa, there'll he 
larger anti-CCF rural vote than in 
1948 when the race was so close that 
a turnover of 500 votes in seven seats 
would have defeated the Govern 
ment. An unfavorable rural vote had 
a lot to do with the almost complete 
annihilation of the CCF in the fol- 
lowing Federal election. 


nan” IN any legislative session since 
E they won office in 1944 have Ca 
binet ministers from the Premier down 
been so conspicuously harassed dur 


cism, so concerned about attacks 


made on their administration and 





ELECTRIC 


Head office St. Catharines, Ontario, Offices in Montreal, Ottawa, T 





all 


keep abreast of Britain’s coal demands is 
a modern National Coal Board colliery. 
Essential to the operation of this mine is 
an ‘English Electric’ 400 horsepower 
double drum geared hoist. Only one of 
many contributions by ‘English Electric’ in 


furnishing power wherever power is needed. 


Behind the English Electric Company of Canada stands 
the great wealth of experience of the English Electric Group 
and the research facilities of the Company's laboratories in 
England. The products of the English Electric Company 
Limited are sold in Canada through the English Electric 
Company of Canada Limited, : 


COMPANY OF CANADA 


Associated in the ‘] nalish Electric’ Group with John Inalis Co. Limited, Toronto 


over the world 


LIMITED 


‘oronto, Fort William, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 


Various transactions in w! 
they or former senior G 
employees had been inv 
Opposition did not succee 
ing out anything very tan 
respect to actual wrongd 


state of considerable uncasiness a 


been created by disclos 
deals as that in which an 
moter was granted oil ps 
ing nine million acres, whic 
moter promptly and pro 
ed over to established 
companies, retaining ove 
alties for himself and 


associates. 


At another point durin 
affidavits were tabled by 
ernment member declar! 
had not secured oil 
leases from the Gover! 
amendments to the As 
slipped through the Legis 
ago along with redistribu'\ 
ments. The Government n 
ly to repeal the non-disy 
amendments during the sp 
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own supporters and 
‘ic are thinking. 

before the last elec- 
rmment published a 
anda booklet called 
i from Your Govern- 
tad a press run of 
expense. An election 
re in the offing, the 
s produced another 
ogress repor’. this time 96 pages big. 
First pictu in it shows an oil 
efinery and carries the encouraging 
aption: “Oi efinery at Lloydmin- 
ter, for the pi cessing of heavy crude 
pi, production of which has increas- 
4 enormous!; in recent years.” The 
bly thing wrong about the picture is 
hat the refine 


bout what th 

he general pus 
|mmediatel 

in, the G¢ 

pepage Pro} 

Progress Re} 

ent” which 

5,000 at pub 

bing once 1’ 
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‘shown happens to be 
cated in Lloydminster, Alberta, and 
bot Lloydminster, Saskatchewan. 

That is just about one hundred per 
eat typical of what has happened in 

is Province under eight years of 

F-Socialist Government. The in- 
ustrial development mostly has gone 
ewhere—except, of course, with 
spect to the Government’s own 
yeird collection of industries. 

What has been accomplished by 
his Government industrially should 
ot be belittled, mind you, because 
nvbody who can establish a success- 
| secondary industry outside of the 
avored areas of Ontario and Quebec 
peserves plenty of credit. 

But as an example of the pet So- 
alist theory of meeting the costs of 
cial security and social welfare out 
f the profits of state-owned and oper- 
ged industry, the whole experiment 
as been a most dismal failure. 

[na year when most industries are 
Bowing record profits and have been 
or some time, the Saskatchewan 
jovernment has found it necessary to 
eport quite substantial losses on its 
rick factory, its woollen mill and its 
wmill. It has only been able to show 
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\ BraMvons 
, At > finest 
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HOTEL AND BEACH CLUB 
TUCKER'S TOWN 


Superb se . spacious grounds, ad- 
joining f¢ is Mid-Ocean Golf Course. 
Sailing ag, private beach, pool, 
dancing in ( astle Rendezvous. Excellent 
Cuisine, Cy nient to airport and prin- 
“pal poinss of interest. 


wore. St ooh E 


GOlr AND BEACH CLUB, ST. GEORGE'S 


Overlook 17th Century St. George's 
+> (en utes trom airport. Private 
beach and colf course. . . huge indoor 
Pool. True Nermuda atmosphere and old 
— ct ... comfortable rooms, 
ancing ervised children’s program. 


F RICHARD M. TOOHILL, GEN. MGR. 
or infor ion, See Your Travel Agent or 
Will om PB. Wolfe Organization 
92 Representative 
coe STREET WEST, TORONTO 
“~ Yor. Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland 






a small profit on monopoly bus-line 
operation by the grace of subsidiary 
lunch counter operations. Air service 
and printing-shop operations have 
been kept out of the red mainly 
through Government-origin orders. 
An extremely high-cost sodium sul- 
phate plant has benefited from the 
unprecedented prosperity in the pri- 
vate enterprise pulp and paper indus- 
try, which not yet has seen fit to lo- 
cate a plant in this pulpwood-plenty 
Province. ; 

Actually, the whole government in- 
dustrial operation has been pretty 
much of a farce, rescued in the pub- 
lic eye elsewhere in Canada, only by 
a bulking telephone and power sur- 
plus in the general profit picture, al- 
though in each of these cases the 
surplus is retained for reserve and 
capital expansion of the services pro- 
vided. 

Government _insurance-office __fi- 
nances are in a somewhat different 
category. The compulsory govern- 
sent insurance fund and general in- 
surance business of the government 
insurance office are main exhibits in 
the show window displayed elsewhere 
in Canada. With the aid of compul- 
sory features and 600 agents, the gov- 
ernment insurance office has done 
quite well in its general business. But 
the automobile insurance fund itself 
has been so extended by provision of 
unwisely widened coverage, that a 
large surplus of more than $1 million, 
built up in earlier years because they 
overcharged the motorist, was topped 
last year and this year to make up 
large deficits, and probably cannot be 
carried on another year without rais- 
ing the rates or exhausting the reserve. 


-_— LY the situation is not unlike 
that which applies with respect to 
the current outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in the Province. At time 
of writing the outbreak appears to 
have been contained and the process 
of eradication is well underway. But 
should further cases occur outside the 
present limited quarantine area, it 
might take a considerably longer time 
to eliminate the disease. 

Similarly with the CCF. Right now 
they are most decidedly on the de- 
fensive. But the situation could 
change. They are masterly in the ar 
of exploiting Federal issues and the 
uncertainties of Nature. In the past, 
Ottawa has been cussedly consisten 
in providing them with causes ove! 
which to stir up disgruntlement and 
Nature also has been disconcertingly 
generous in this regard. For instance, 
should the many millions of bushels 
of damp grain unharvested or unde- 
livered really start to spoil, it could 
smell up the Liberal chances for vic- 
tory pretty badly, along with the 
general atmosphere. 

But barring such a slip ‘twixt the 
cup and the lip, this biased observer 
genuinely believes the Douglas Gov- 
ernment could be beaten in June. 

We feel that we have taken just 
about enough political punishment. 
Given a new deal under a new Gov- 
ernment, the dust this Province will 
start kicking up will not be just from 
the topsoil. We won't be long in 
catching up with the neighboring 
provinces in secondary as well as 
primary industrial progress 
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Union Insurance Society 
of Canton 


... established for more 


than a century... keeps pace 


providing protection 
and indemnity through 


with Canadian enterprise, 
sound insurance 
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COMPANIES OF THE “UNION OF CANTON” GROUP: 


THE BRITISH OAK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 








BRITISH TRADERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 









BEAVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Also under same management in Conada: 


THE SOUTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
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BANK NOTE COMPANY 


LIMITED 
OTTAWA 
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BANK NOTES 
DEBENTURES 
STOCK CERTIFICATES 
BONDS & STAMPS 
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The Original Canadtan Company 


Established 1866 









EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


Informed and entertaining comment on the 
week's happenings at home and abroad. 
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Leading New Books 





THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF 
KING GEORGE VI 
This handsome volume is a rec- 
ord of fifty-six momentous years. 
It contains nearly 200 vivid, un- 


forgettable photographs, with 
descriptive captions. $3.00 





SCIENTISM. MAN 
AND RELIGION 


By D. R. G. Owen. This im- 
mensely topical book discusses 
how the misapplication of scien- 
tific principles has helped to 
create Communism, Nazism, and 
the modern secular state $3.75 
















CREATIVE 
WRITING 
IN CANADA 


By Desmond Pacey. The first 
history of Canadian literature to 
be published in twenty-five years. 
“A valuable guide.” MONT- 
REAL GAZETTE. $4.00 





At Your Bookseller's 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 

































BOOK REVIEW 


THE COIN WITH TWO FACES 


DUVEEN—by S. N. Behrman—Random House 
—$4.50 


by Paul Duval 


HE POSITION of the art dealer 

in the art economy and culture of 
a nation is the cause of much confu- 
sion in the minds of laymen. Much 
is heard about the vast profits realized 
by the merchant in fine painting, 
sculpture and art objects; “quackery” 
and “thievery” are often on_ the 
tongues of some of the more cynical 
spectators. Art dealers do, in fact, 
vary more in quality than almost any 
other variety of merchant but upon 
the dealer’s taste and opinion, or 
those of his hired experts, the col- 
lector depends in great part. 

Since pictures are frequently 
bought with investment values in 
mind, the choice of artist and paint- 
ing becomes economically as well as 
aesthetically important. A “creative” 
dealer, with the deep knowledge and 
inborn instinct of the collector-con- 
noisseur, can steer his customers to- 
ward those works of art whose value 
is liable to increase over the years. 

Two recent Canadian examples of 
how rapidly the value of a painter’s 
work may increase in monetary value 
are to be found in Tom Thomson and 
Emily Carr. Thomson's sketches, 
which could have been purchased for 
ten or twenty dollars in 1916, now 
fetch many hundreds of dollars in 
their infrequent appearances on the 
market. 

Joseph Duveen, the late English 
art impresario, was probably the 
greatest art dealer of all time. The 
stories about him along the gallery- 
rows of the world’s capitals would 
fill innumerable volumes. Recently, 
S. N. Behrman, a playwright with 
some interest in art, decided to file a 
selected group of these Duveen stor- 
ies and make a book out of them. 

“Duveen” does not begin to be a 
definitive portrait of the remarkable 
dealer. It is too skimpy in content, 
and its author is patently not equip- 
ped with the necessary special knowl- 
edge, to be the final word on this 
twentieth-century merchant _ prince. 
What Behrman has written, with his 
training and knack for creating dra- 
matic “situations”, is an exceedingly 
entertaining and lively anthology of 
Duveeniana gossip. The vast amounts 
of money that Duveen dealt with will 
probably cause the head of the gen- 







eral reader to whirl. But, although 
vast sums of money still do often 
mark art transactions, the reader 
should be cautioned that Duveen 
dealt only in the greatest masterpieces 
and in the period of peak American 
prosperity. 

Furthermore, it should be empha- 
sized—more than Behrman has done 
in this volume—that Joseph Duveen 
was, in very great part, responsible 
for the present rich store of art 
treasures belonging to the American 
nation. Whether they realize it or not, 
the American people possessed a very 
real, if shrewd, benefactor in Joseph 
Duveen and as they grow more ac- 
quainted with the works of art he per- 
suaded American collectors to buy, 
and will to public institutions, they 
will realize that Duveen has a con- 
tinuing and increasingly growing im- 
pact upon their cultural life. The Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington and the 
Frick Museum in New York are two 
splendid and enduring witnesses to 
that fact. 





Handsome Job 


MR. PRESIDENT — by William Hillman — 
Ambassador—$6.50 


by Willson Woodside 


HIS personal story of Mr. Tru- 

man has been extracted, reviewed 
and commented upon (SN April 19) 
on every side, but littke mentioned as 
one of the handsomest jobs of pub- 
lishing in many a year. 

There are no fewer than 50 pic- 
tures in full color, many of them the 
full size of this big book. There must 
be a hundred shots of Mr. Truman, 
in color and black-and-white. There 
are facsimilies of his notes on many 
controversial matters, of the captions 
he has scribbled on photos from his 
family album, and of historical docu- 
ments. The book comprises, in fact, 
a photo-study of his origins, his Wash- 
ington surroundings, his Administra- 
tion colleagues and the governmental 
scene in the American capital. 


The Lighter Side 


ELIZABETH THE QUEEN—by Marion Crawford 
—Mclead—$2.95 


by Lucy Van Gogh 


ee RAWFIE” achieved a notable 

A popular success with her earlier 
book, “The Little Princesses”, which 
gave the public an unusual chance to 


JACKET DESIGN: ‘THE GLOB” 





—Walt Ke 


THE GLOB AND THE Pip 





see two spirited young girls living j 
a palace a kind of life not too diffe. 
ent from that of any “nice” fami 
in comfortable circumstances, 

The functions of a governess obyj 
ously come to an end some time he 
fore her charges reach the age of |f 
and “Crawfie” has not quite the same 
advantage in dealing with the year 
of the Queen’s “growing up.” But stg 
has done a workmanlike job with go9 
sense and sympathy. Perhaps the chief 
impression she gives of the new Queer 
is that of tremendous seriousness ap 
determination to “do the job.” Buf 
the second is of a strong capacity fp 
laughter, which obviously has to 
restrained in public but gets free reiq 
in the family circle. 

It is good to know that the first 
Queen regnant since Victoria is ver 
seldom “not amused.” 


Merry Manikin 


THE GLOB—by John O'Reilly and Walt Ke 
—Macmillan—$2.00. 


by J. L. Charlesworth 


REDIT for this delightful itt 
book should be divided equally 
between the author and the artist. The 
former, John O'Reilly, is a New York 
newspaper man. Walt Kelly’s work 
is familiar to thousands of newspaper 
readers on this continent, for he 5 
the creator of the syndicated cartoon 
strip, “Pogo.” Together they forma 
pair as complementary to each other 
as Gilbert and Sullivan 
The story of the Glob, which wa 
originally written for the amusemeal 
of Mr. O’Reilly’s young daughters, § 
a modern myth concerning the evo: 
tion of man. The Glob, beginnin 
as a particle of primordia! protoplast, 
is driven by native curiosity and at 
urge towards adventure to devellp 
feet and arms. He then goes on © 
invent clothes and other devices '! 
his comfort, along with the beg 
nings of art and music. and even! 
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of Kipling’s iust-So Stories” the dog, 
known as th Pip, becomes his First 
Friend. 


s quite original, but it 
me readers both of Kip- 
ind of Clarence Day’s 

World.” Mr. O’Reilly 
hose earlier authors the 
ief that man, taking him 
yy and large. and considering what he 
has come from, has done a pretty 
wod job o overcoming difficulties 
and adaptin himself to a_ hostile 
yniverse, gelling quite a bit of fun as 
a by-produ The unwritten moral 
is that he will continue to survive 
while he preserves the Glob’s virtues 
af courage, industry and self-reliance. 


The book 
will remind 
ling’s storie 
‘This Simi 
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How People Lived 


HISTORY OF ONTARIO—by Margaret Avison 

—Gage—$2.00 
by Robin Coutts 

IMITING her field to a_ single 

province, Margaret Avison has 
produced a history for younger read- 
ess which has the color and the 
imagination so often crowded out 
when a writer is forced to tackle the 
whole history of Canada in a single 
volume. 

Her history of Ontario is a first- 
class job of good reporting. She goes 
beyond wars and constitutional devel- 
opment to give a feeling of how the 
people in the different periods actually 
ved. She quotes from letters of the 
pioneers, from newspapers, even from 
advertisements. 

The informality of early merchan- 
dising is projected by this advertise- 
ment reproduced from an early Ot- 
tawa district newspaper: 

“LT have a lot of Grey Goat Sleigh 
Robes at $6.00 each. They are grey, 
and they are goat, and they are $6, 
and that is about all I can say for 
them. They are probably about the 
average of such things—neither better 
nor worse. They are lined and trim- 
med, which is a circumstance, but if 
there is an) worse lining or trimming 


——_____ 





LIBRARY POSITION 


Rutherford Library 
University of Alberta 


Cataloguing Assistant for 4-year 
period during re-classification of 
brary according to Library of 
Congress scheme. Library School 
graduate 36 hour week, 1 month’s 
vacation Initial salary $2200 plus 
Cost of living bonus now $600. 
Duties 


begin July 1st, 1952. Ap- 
ply immediately to: The Libra- 
nian, (iiversity of Alberta, Ed- 
Monton stating age, nationality, 


qualifications and experience, en- 
Closing recent photograph and 
addres of three references. 
April 1 

be 





ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 
























in the country I should be pleased 
to see it.” 

An advertisement from an 1817 
paper is given as one of the reasons 
why the Province set up a licensing 
board to regulate who could practise 
medicine. It read: 


“This is to certify that I, Solomon 
Albert, is good to cure ay sore or any 
Pains, Rheumaticks Pains, or any 
complaint what so ever. The Sub- 
scriber doctors with yerbs or Roots. 
Any Person wishing to employ him 
will find him at Dick Bells.” 


Writers & Writing 


E ARE HAPPY to see that the 

booksellers have at last got to- 
gether to organize the Canadian Re- 
tail Booksellers’ Association. Book- 
stores have been faced with a variety 
of problems because of the complexi- 
ties of handling books from the Unit- 
ed States, Britain and Canada and the 
new organization should help to solve 
some of the difficulties which are pe- 
culiar to Canada. Booksellers from 
Nova Scotia to Victoria attended the 
organization meeting in Toronto un- 
der the chairmanship of E. H. WIL- 
LIAMSON. 

Anything that will lead to better 
merchandising of books will be wel- 
comed by both the readers and the 
writers of Canada. 


@ Howard Mark and his associates 
in the Robert Simpson Advertising 
Department, again have been winning 
recognition in that modern form of 
writing, Advertising. This time it is 
the award of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association for Canada and 
the United States. Earlier the Adver- 
tising Department won the Socrates 
Award, which, for the first time in its 
21-year history, came to Canada. 


@ Monica BaLDwin of “I Leap 
Over The Wall” is at work on an- 
other book, “The Nun’s Tale”, fic- 
tion; expected to be ready in late 


summer. She is living with a friena 


in Devonshire: settled in happily to 
post-convent, postwar life. 


@ Another new British book is “The 
White Rabbit”, by BRUCE MARSHALL, 
about exploits of Wing Commander 
Forest Yeo-Thomas, one of most he- 
roic characters of World War II. He 
made a specialty of parachuting into 
France to organize the Resistance: 
was captured and interrogated by the 
Gestapo; is one of few British sur- 
vivors of Buchenwald horror camp. 
His heroism was recognized by the 
King in award of the George Cross, 
and by French Government in Legion 
of Honour. 

Even more surprising are these 
facts when one remembers that be- 
fore the war this hero was a director 
of Molyneux, famous Parisian dress- 
makers, and that he has gone back to 
Molyneux again. 


@ ELIzABETH GOUDGE, who writes 
about the Elliots, “The Bird in a 
Tree”, “Pilgrim’s Inn”, is writing a 
sequel; just started; name not “final- 
ized” as they say in advertising cir- 
cles. Author lives in Providence Cot- 
tage, Westerland, in Devon. —Rica 
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PEOPLE OF THE DEER 


by FARLEY MOWAT 


“The finest thing of its sort ever to come out of Canada” 


“Beautifully written .. . 


—Hugh MacLennan 


an interesting, if largely subjective picture 
of a little known group of Eskimos’’ 
—D. M., LeBourdais, Saturday Night 


“By far the most interesting book about the North in many years 


. a contribution to knowledge . . . 


a tale of unique adventure 


so well told that it will long retain its original popularity” 
—W. A. Deacon, Toronto Globe & Mail 


“A grim but engrossing story . . . 


powerful” 


unforgettable .. . 


timely and 
—Winnipeg Tribune 


“Leaves his reader breathless with the enormity of all he saw” 


$4.50 


—Lethbridge Herald 


“We are proud to have published this distinguished book by 


= 


a remarkable new writer’, is ail that need be added by... 


McCLELLAND AND STEWART LIMITED 


This luxurious Resort Hotel is set deep amid 
the fragrant pines and island-studded waters 


of the world-famous Muskoka Lakes. 


right to the door, or come by Rail, and Lake 
Steamer, to our own dock. Enjoy an unfor- 
gettable holiday with every city comfort in 
the unspoiled scenic splendor of Canada’s 
finest vacation-land. Hotel-trained staff—Con- 


tinental Chef—Superb Meals. 
For Reservations, telephone 


EMpire 6-8781 (Toronto) 

write 80 King St. W. Toronto 

or see your Travel Agent. 
THE New LOW RATES now in effect 


WAKE UP YOUR MIND 


by Alex Osborn 


A Challenging New Book by the 
Author of “Your Creative Power’ 


In a simple, informative manner, 
Mr. Osborn here reveals the secret 
of growing creatively richer. 


at your bookstore 


$4.00 


S. J. REGINALD SAUNDERS 
& COMPANY LIMITED 


The Canadian Publishers 





Private Golf Course 
Lake Steamer Cruises 
Orchestra & Dancing 
Tennis Courts 

Coffee Shop 

Dining Room 
Beverage Room 
Luxurious Bedrooms 


Youn catch the excitement of 

the men who unearthed the buried 
treasures of Egypt, Babylon and 
Troy—as you read 


GODS, 
GRAVES 
AND 
SCHOLARS 


by C. W. Ceram 


The fascinating story of archaeol- 
ogy, the science that rewrote his- 
tory. Dramatic, romantic, yet ac- 
curately informative . . . illustrated 
with 49 photographs, 72 drawings 


and 4 maps. 
$6.75 


McClelland & Stewart Limited 
The Canadian Publishers 
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Purchasers and Distributors 
of Government. Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


—_ 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 









TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA CALGARY 
LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER OWEN SOUND 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, ENG 











Government and Corporation 
Securities 


| 
N. L. MaeNAMES & COMPANY |) 
| LIMITED 


Members of the Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 
19 Melinda Street, Toronto 1, Canada | 
Telephone EMpire 4-3343 














The dark and mellow rum... bottled in Jamaica 
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NEW TARIFF SNEAKS IN 


by R. L. Hoadley 


N THE SURFACE everything 

appears very quiet this year on 
the tariff front. Actually, however, 
pressure groups are blatantly hound- 
ing Congress for quotas, embargoes 
and licensing subsidies that are the 
most undesirable forms of upping 
tariff barriers. Attempts to misuse 
defence production legislation for 
political purposes illustrate the trend 
towards short-cut import controls 
rather than out-and-out moves to in- 
crease US. tariff duties. 

Last year the so-called cheese 
amendment was tacked on the De- 
fence Production Act of 1951 sud- 
denly when that measure came up for 
final passage. Now, with this same 
legislation up for renewal another 
year, another amendment has been 
introduced, masquerading as part of 
the defence program. This is what 
is proposed: A limit on imports of 
any articles made from materials sub- 
ject to priorities or allocations in the 
U.S. The President would be required 
to limit imports of these articles to 50 
per cent of average imports of them 
during the years 1947 through 1949, 


HIS QUOTA requirement would fol- 

low a request for it by a “substan- 
tial portion” of the U.S. producers of 
the product in question. There would 
be no provision that the American 
producers should prove (as in other 
tariff measures) that they are threat- 
ened with serious injury. 

The Senate Banking Committee has 
held hearings on the defence bill, in- 
cluding this amendment, and a similar 
bill is under study by a committee in 
the House. Foreign trade groups, 
led by the National Council of Import- 
ers, are vigorously opposing the 
amendment as an open invitation to 
special interests to develop a_near- 
monopoly of the home market such as 
followed the notorious cheese deal. 
Some sections of the press have char- 
acterized it as a “thinly disguised bit 
of political chicanery”. . 

It is a matter of concern that a con- 
gressional group should attempt to 
slip over such legislation by making 
it a rider to defence measures; by do- 
ing this they make opponents of ex- 
treme protectionism appear to be op- 
ponents also of the legitimate defence 
measure. Ordinarily, such a proposal 
wouldn’t appear to have a chance of 
enactment. But the cheese quota 
amendment made the grade over the 
Opposition of an important segment 
of American business and in spite of 
the protests of Canada and a number 
of other friendly nations. 

This second move to subvert de- 
fence production legislation is a mat- 
ter of particular concern in view of 
President Truman’s announcement 
that he would not stand for another 
term in the White House. By that 
publicly announced decision, the 
President is likely to lose much of his 
influence over pending legislation. 
Congress probably will be largely “on 
its own” for the rest of the session. 





The door has been push 


ajar to 
tariff log-rolling in the uise of 
quotas, defence production and pro- 
tection of U.S. industry. The pro- 
ponents of trade barriers may tide 
again. 
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-TERPRISE is doomed 
ployees are given part- 
2ans of the profit-sharing 
William Loeb, publisher 
oster (NH) Times-Union 
n of the Council of 
2 Industries. 
is an organization of 
dustry who use profit- 
vho believe so strongly 
to increase productivity 
hor-management antag- 
‘y are striving to bring 
er adoption. The Coun- 
>s in the First National 
Ohio, and occasion- 
mbers to speak at din- 
in big cities across the 
sromote local interest. 
meetings took place in 
other day. 
1g means giving all em- 
greed-upon share in the 
e enterprise, in addition 
ir wages, based not only 
or group performance 
yrosperity of the business 
The share must be large 
make each employee feel 
real partner, so that he 
oleheartedly to make the 
ire successful. 
ty tends to rise astonish- 
his system, so that every- 
and cus- 


as well as workers. The 


avs it does not know of a 


f failure where the profit- 
has been entered into, 


ied out, in complete good 
honesty on both sides. 


st challenging speaker at 
meeting was Mr. Loeb, 
chairman. He said the in- 
olution had eased the 
but it had also created 
een him and his employer. 
workman has become 
and forgotten in a maze 
[he Marxists have been 
ze upon this opportunity 
ssension, 


REE ENTERPRISE has no 
It continues to exist only 
* Marxists and their friends 
pushed this thing to its 
usion,” Mr. Loeb. said. 
z, on the other hand, 
worker a capitalist, a 
‘he tree enterprise system 
ont vote out something 
are a part.” 
il of Profit-Sharing In- 
tains that there is a vast 
mine of ability, energy 
among workers that 
can tap, with the result 
n’s real income, as dis- 
om its mere dollar in- 
’ substantially increased 
standard of living vastly 
‘at which we have today. 
nection, Mr. Loeb warn- 
sharing profits, business 
the share given to labor 
ite with the effort labor 






has put into making that profit; ex- 
perience shows that the more gen- 
erous the profit-sharing plan, “the 
more will productivity rise. But it is 
definitely not a case of “something 
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MONTREAL - 


for nothing”, since the workers must 
do their part to make profits before 
they can share them. 

Profit-sharing is the surest way to 
increase productivity, and that's the 
best way to beat inflation, the Coun- 
cil says. 

Harold V. Lush, President of Su- 
preme Aluminum Industries Ltd., To- 
ronto, said the existence of labor 
unions was a reflection on manage- 
ment. “It has always seemed wrong 
to me that honest men should be 


FROM THIS PLANT... 


the machines that 
helping build a 


GREATER CANAD 


The Hydraulic Turbines that are harnessing 
over half the water power developed in Canada 
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obliged to pay dues into a union in 
order to obtain a square deal from 
their employers.” 

The profit-sharing formula in Mr. 
Lush’s company is “Pay the going 
rate to labor and capital (5 per cent) 
and split what's left 50-50.” The out- 
come of this is that if the company 
does as Well in future as it has so far, 
an average employee will be able to 
retire at 65 after 25 years’ service 


with $40,000 to his credit; if he works 
35 years, he'll have $80,000. And he 
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... the Paper Machines that are producing more 


than half this country’s tremendous volume of 


newsprint... 
engines . . 


pumps and huge hydraulic presses . 


gear units, mine hoists and Diesel 
. rolling mills for the steel industry ... 


all are 


products of the unsurpassed wealth of skills, 
experience and equipment at your service at 


Dominion Engineering. 
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the industrial equipment you need. Write P.O. 
Box 220, Montreal, for General Bulletin DE. 
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will also have received substantial 
cash payments annually, in addition 
to wages which compare favorably 
with the best paid for that kind of 


work. 


Let-Down 


. GLASS manufacturing com- 
panies which have recently spent 
heavily to build plants in Canada— 
Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Ltd. 
in Montreal and Pilkington Bros. 
(Canada) Ltd. in Toronto — have 
now been hit sharply by the Federal 
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Government's reduction of tariff du- 
ties on imported window and heavy 
sheet glass, an action which has 
greatly reduced demand for Cana- 
dian-made glass. 

Furthermore, says John de Bruyn 
Kops, general sales manager of Ca- 
nadian Pittsburgh Industries Ltd., the 
chief beneficiaries of the tariff cut are 
countries behind the Iron Curtain 
whose selling prices in Canada are not 
necessarily determined by production 
costs but by Red governmental eco- 
nomic policy. The Canadian companies 


are quite capable of meeting normal 
competition, even from concerns using 
lower-cost European labor, but don’t 
at all like having to compete with 
prices arbitrarily reduced to enable 
foreign governments to acquire Cana- 
dian dollars needed in world trade. 
Glass from Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia is now coming in at 20 to 25 
per cent below prices possible to the 
Canadian companies. And this un- 
reasonable competition has come 
when both Canadian companies are 
still in the process of becoming estab- 
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ainting for the pulp and paper tndustry by Thoreau MacDonald. 


A world leader 


With its managed forests and modern mills, this 


industry is a leading world enterprise. It has 


made its own way against world competition 


without government financial support. It is the 


major element in Canada’s industrial growth. It 


is the leading contributor to our national income. 
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IIU MILLS, SMALL 
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lished. Pilkington Glass is a Canadian 
offshoot of the big British Pilkington PR 
organization, and Canadian Pittsburgh 
Industries Ltd. of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. of Pittsburgh, Ps. a 
Lewis J. B. Forbes, Pilkinvton vice. 
president, says it takes a lot of capital tay 
to start a modern window ¢|ass Plant 
as anyone who has been through these 
two new Cahadian plants will know 
Pilkington’s in Britain had to make 
special arrangements to bring oye 
the capital needed to start the Canagj. 
an plant, and they would not have 
done so if they had not believed the 
plant was needed here. Now jt jg 
working at only one-third of capacity 
though even at this level it js necessary 
to operate day and night to keep pro. 
cesses going. But operating require. 
ments are such that costs remain 
high though output is down 
Mr. Forbes pointed out that the i mut 
United States has removed Poland and " 
Czechoslovakia from the most-favor- ents 
ed-nations tariff duties. Canada, jp fica 
contrast, has lowered its tariff on glass, shout | 
with the natural result that the Poles cal 
and Czechs are now concentrating on Onta 











the Canadian market. pav-asel 
Mr. de Bruyn Kops commented the hea 
“It will be most unfortunate if Poland ditures 
and Czechoslovakia make their gains grows 
at the expense of Canadian labor, dends n 


which may be the case if Canadian 
window glass factories are forced to 
close.” 


MIKE MITTO 


Mike Mitto, prospector-president ot 
Salmita Consolidated Mines Ltd., first 
tungsten-gold mining operation in the 
Barrenlands, N.W.T., 150 miles north 
of Yellowknife, announced 0 share: the seco 
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ROVINCIAL BUDGETS: SIGNPOSTS FOR ‘52 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 
w ordinary account of $88,000. It 
vascts tO. make met payments on 
totalling $102.9 mil- 





Treasurer Leslie Frost 
that expected revenues 
n might be affected by 
and taxation policies. 
with Quebec, did not 
rental agreements with 
Government in 1947. 
leir Own taxing powers 
be seriously affected 
nade in Ottawa. 
Government is also 
d consideration for the 
Provincial Govern- 
ties can now be taxed by 
ties. The rate of grants 
alities has accelerated in 
recent vears. In 1943 provincial civic 
gants totalled $18 million, in the 
; st passed they totalled 
million, in the 1952-53 
al will be $119 million. 
tario has managed to hold to its 
policy and = maintain 
heavy current and capital expen- 





res that grow as the province 
gos. This policy is paying divi- 
de ow. It it had not been follow- 
ad, the province’s taxpayers would 


ave had to meet additional interest 
charges of $8 million this year on a 

jebt that would otherwise have 
214.8 million higher than it is. 





UEBEC is in the unique position of 
U financing its ordinary and ail its 
il expenditures from = ordinary 
revenue. In the 1951-52 fiscal year 
Quebec had an overall surplus— 
counting capital and ordinary expendi- 
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tures—of $1.17 million. This was 
mached after charging to operating 


apenses not only ordinary expendi- 
ures of $182.9 million, public debt 
ervice charges totalling $24 million, 
tapital expenditures of $62.4 million, 
also about $18 million on roads 
and public works. 

Because of this policy of meeting 
dl expenditures out of current rev- 
fue, Quebec is in a favorable finan- 
‘at position. In the first place, be- 





tween March 31, 1945 and March 
‘1, 1952, the net debt has been 
duced from $308 million to $256 
Mion in spite of the fact that, dur- 


“2 We same period, capital expendi- 


ures totalling $281 million were in- 
tred . ’ : 

curred. Que S per capita debt, at 
$82.48, j 


. IS the lowest in Canada. In 
Ae second 
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-e, this extremely strict 
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IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
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AND HOLDERS OF 
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, - Oil Limited payable June 
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General Secretary 
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pay-as-you-go program has paid off 
in first class credit rating: last year 
was a year of heavy borrowing by 
provinces and municipalities’ in the 
U.S. Quebec got the best bargain of 
any, effecting a $50 million issue 
bearing interest at 2% per cent. The 
average for the others was over 312 
per cent. 

This policy is not being maintained 
at the expense of public undertakings 


to pace the province’s population and 
industrial growth. For the 1952-53 
fiscal year Quebec expects to spend 
a total of $260.8 million: $217.6 on 
ordinary account and $43.2 on capi- 
tal account. This will leave an overall 
surplus of $1.8 million. Of the total 
about 20 per cent is earmarked for 
roads, about 15 per cent for health 
and about 10 per cent each for edu- 
cation and social welfare. 

The public debt charges are impor- 
tant items in the budgets of New 


You can have one 
Dominion Plumbing Fixtures. 
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it’s no problem at alJ to 
modernize your bathroom when you choose Standard- 
Jor these up-to-the- 
minute fixtures are available in a range of exciting 
in styles and sizes to meet 


are your 
choice, too. The Compact Water ¢ losets and Roxbury 
Lavatories, for example, are built of genuine vitreous 
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M°COLL- FRONTENAC OIL 
LIMITED 






“COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND” 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Divi- 
dend of 25 cents per share has been 
declared on the no par value common 
stock of McColl-Frontenac Oil Company 
Limited, payable May 3lst, 1952, to share- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on April 30th, 1952. 


By Order of the Board. 
FRED HUNT, F.C.LS., 
Secretary. 
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—McKibbin in Winnipeg Tribune 


AND THEN THE FUN BEGAN 
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Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, but the Maritime 
Provinces are able to fit the relatively 
high charges into their budgets and 
still provide the money to meet higher 
costs of services. 

New Brunswick expects to spend 
$45.2 million on ordinary account. 
Provincial Treasurer J. G. Boucher 
estimates revenues at $46.5 million 
with no tax changes. This will leave 
the province with the largest surplus 
in its history. 

Service charges on the New Bruns- 
wick debt compose the largest ex- 
pense item—just under $11 million, 
or about 25 per cent of ordinary ex- 
penditures. New Brunswick's per 
capita debt is the biggest in the coun- 
try—$225 in 1951. But the debt isn’t 
the bogey it was 20 years ago. In 1935 
debt charges took about 44 per cent 
of the province’s revenue. This year 
they will take about 23 per cent. 

But in spite of its relatively heavy 
debt charges, New Brunswick is tak- 


ing a long view on the matter of. 


development expenditures. Treasurer 
Boucher pointed out in his budget 
speech New Brunswick “does not 
hesitate to undertake large power de- 
velopments and to seek at all pos- 
sible levels the necessary assistance 
for big projects which it could not 
undertake alone . . . we realize that 
such ambition reflects at times on 
our financing . . .” The objective, as 
outlined by the Treasurer is “large 
blocks of power at low cost .. . to 
attract large industries.” 

Nova Scotia expects total revenues 
of $45.4 million and total ordinary 
expenditures of $44.9 million. This 
leaves a surplus for the year of about 
half a million dollars. In ordinary ex- 
penditures there is provision of $8.7 
million—20 per cent of revenue—for 
interest payments and sinking fund. 

Highways are responsible for much 
of Nova Scotia’s debt: the province 
has spent a total of nearly $140 mil- 
lion on road building—most of it 
borrowed money. As a result, 40 per 
cent of the $13.2 million earmarked 
for highways in the 1952-53 fiscal 
year will go for interest payments and 
sinking fund. Nova Scotia spends 
more on highways than it earns from 
them; but in return for this it has an 


impressive highway mileage. Noy 
Scotia has about one-tenth the a 
of Alberta, but, according to Prenid 
Angus Macdonald, it has },300 mil 
of hard surfaced road compared vid 
Alberta’s 1,166 miles. 

The great Canadian natural jp. 
source boom has spread optimism to 
Prince Edward Island as well. Wher 
he brought,down his budget this Vear 
Provincial Treasurer Walter Darby 
called for “some carefu! assessment 
of our [province’s] resources, actyg} 
and potential.” He noted that there 
has been no geologic survey of the 
resources Of PEI since 1883, 

A composite opinion on the trend 
of the national economy is found jp 
the choice of the various Provinces 
of the base for Federal payments un. 
der the new tax rental agreemen 
Each province can choose whether to 
have the annual payments calculated 
on the gross national product averap. 
ed over the previous two years, or 
the gross national product of the pre- 
vious one year. If production and 
population keep increasing, the one. 
year base will yield higher payments 
to the province. If the boom taper 
off, then the two-year base will be 
better. BC has officially chosen the 
one-year base; unofficially, the other 
seven agreeing provinces have als 
So in the provincial capitals the ou. 
look is for a continued upward trend 
Thev’re betting real cash on it 
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Be sure that your clients aren't like 
porcupines without quills — no pro 
tection. Keep them completely pro 
tected in Fire and Casualty insurance 
with: 
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TORONTO'S VANISHING ISLAND 


TINUED FROM PAGE 13 


alae ; reduced to near-lake 
ot ebruary, 1853, a severe 
ve was’-. across at this point. 
- stovvs in the following years 
sreach and by 1858 a 
++. el] had been washed out, 
“h was irged until it was near- 
half an wide in 1862. 
Then t ved many lively argu- 
closing of the channel, 
- struction of the harbor, 
he d assume the respon- 
wii for .. medial works. True to 
farm. little nothing was done until 
ig81 whe e Federal Department 
Pub rks had a report made 
h re ended closing the chan- 
el. How . the Department acted 
atrary is recommendation for 
n 1882 truction was started on 
hannel. This has been 
er since and now requires 
the annua! removal of 40,000 cubic 
rds of d which the currents 
rv into it. By these means the 
pply of sand which developéd The 
! . essential for its natural 
has been cut off. The 
to this was increased 
the waves which in turn 
the building of various 
tructures. 
nd required some 8000 
to build, and it is not going to 
be destroved over night, even though 
the lake waters rise another foot or 
their present level—a pos- 
ability with which we may be faced 
this summer. It may, however, be- 
come impossible to continue the 
present use of the land unless addi- 
tional extensive protective works are 














§0 ao0ve 


a man may have played a 
minor role in causing the dam- 
age along our lake shores, he will have 


{0 assume a major part if he is to 
stop it. There is no standard formula 
or method that can be applied, for 
erosion conditions vary from place 


to place and each requires its own 
study and treatment. 
Shore-line protection is a difficult 


and cost!\ 
dealing w 
forever re 


ndertaking. It invclves 
great forces which are 
to strike with all their 


lury. If property is to be saved from 
such a itless attack, protective 
Measures required that are cap- 
able of withstanding the worst storm 
Waves at le highest water levels. 
Since one ot measure these forces 
precisely, tors of safety must be 
adopted will make ample allow- 
ance for unexpected situations, 
uch as ti one we are now facing. 
Once pro tive works have been 
construct hey must be constantly 
Kept in ri for storms have a habit 


nd long Lake diver- 
vater into Lake Superior 
diversion of water 
Michigan into the 
River 
at the Galop rapids 
Lawrence River 


The Gut 


in the 





of seeking out the weak spots, break- 
ing them down and then by flanking 
attacks causing almost unbelievable 


damage. During a storm it is next 
to impossible to make repairs. 


is 


The entire shore of Lake Ontario 
eroding at an alarming rate this 


Spring because of the unusually high 


water. 


Many people are wondering 


why there should be such fluctuations 


in 


done to prevent them. 


the lake levels, and what can be 
Lake Super- 


ior is the only one of the Great Lakes 
whose level is controlled, and it is 
possible there only because of the 
dams and locks at Sault Ste. Marie. 
Elsewhere man has done little to 
alter the natural flow of water from 
lake to lake. 


The supply of water to Lake On- 


tario comes from two sources—that 
which flows in at the Niagara River 
and the precipitation over the drain- 


age area of the lake. 


This water is 


disposed of in two ways—some goes 
down the St. Lawrence River and the 


re 


mainder is evaporated, sinks into 


the soil, or is used by growing vegeta- 
tion. 


I 


N A NORMAL year, the rainfall is 
equivalent to a rise in lake level of 


over 12 feet. The evaporation, which 
averages 60 per cent of the precipita- 
tion, will reduce this to 5 feet. This 
amount must go down the St. Law- 


re’ 


nce River, in addition to that which 


comes in at Niagara, if the lake level 


Is 


se 


to remain unchanged. A rainy 
ason will add more water than usual 


to the lake, and will also result in less 


eV 


/aporation. 


It may therefore bring 


about a rise of a foot or more in the 
water levels from one year to the next. 


If 


the same thing happens on any of 


the upper lakes, there will be an 
added flow into Lake Ontario thus 
aggravating the local conditions. 


The lake level is therefore the re- 


sult of the changeable and unpredict- 
able meterological conditions over the 
entire watershed of the Great Lakes 
—an area of nearly 300,000 square 


m 


to some extent in this. 


iles. Man has interfered with nature 
The total of 


his efforts and their effects may be 
best seen by reference to the accom- 
panying table. 


The net result is to add 6 inches to 


the normal water levels of Lake On- 
tario. This does not make any allow- 
ance for the effects of the control of 





EFFECT ON LAKE ONTARIO LEVELS 


Lake Superior which necessitates -he 
release of large amounts of water dur- 
ing periods of high water on that lake 
and holding it back at other times. 
The results of this control for the 
period 1914 to 1934 were to increase 


the level of Lake Ontario by 4 inches 


in 1926, and to reduce it by 3 inches 
in 1932. It is altogether likely that 


these represent the limits of variation 
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Tue Pauwnce Recent—later King George IV, 1/as a patron 
of theatre, loved lavish, extravagant entertainment. 
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e)\’ No wonder sparkling drinks are 
I i)pey ' becoming so increasingly 
: popular among smart folk! 
» For any drink becomes a 
i B = SOM, better drink, when you add 
_ wares - eG 6h mixer that accents 
— . natural flavor—Canada Dry 
Sparkling Water. And, 
what’s most important, no 
matter where you are, you 
know you'll get natural 
flavor when you mix with 
pure Canada Dry 

Sparkling Water. 
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due to the controlled flow of Lake 
Superior. 

Our attention today is focussed on 
the damage being done in the neigh- 
borhood of the cities and towns, but 
we should not overlook the fact that 
the farms along our lakeshores are 
receiving the same treatment. While 
the lake-side dweller sees his home 
and belongings in danger of destruc- 
tion, the farmer sees his livelihood 
threatened. The regrettable — situa- 
tion is that in many places, such as 
the Niagara fruit belt, we are losing 
some of our most valuable agricul- 
tural lands. Some day the people of 
this Province will no doubt realize 
that an irreplaceable asset is being 
wasted at an alarming rate. It is 
certainly in the public interest that 
such land be saved from destruction. 

The plight of the lake-side home- 
owner would seem to be in a different 
category. He lives on the lake-front 
because it is normally a pleasant place. 
Many have made substantial invest- 
ments in land and buildings. Already 
some of these have been lost and 
many more threatened. The plight is 
not a happy one and in some quarters 
there is a hue and cry to blame the 
high water on this or that public body 
and thereby fix such bodies with the 
responsibility for misfortune. 

These !ake-side dwellers made a 
poor investment when they purchased 
their land or homes. There is noth- 
ing unique about that for many of us 
have made investments of other types, 
only to realize when it was too late 
that we had lost our money. How 







far should the governmey; 
wards reimbursing people 
cial loss, or spending 
to protect private prope: 
In the United States. iere they es 
too have to deal with G-oat Lakes cS 
erosion, the Federal Goverment has 
adopted a policy whereby © will cop. 
tribute towards the cost « rotective S 
works, only» if public prov rty js be. oe 
ing protected. This prin. ple, which 
has been evolved after Yes of expe. 
rience with these problen. deserves 
our serious consideration. {he shores 
should be public properts insofar 4. 
this is possible, and espe \ly in the 
neighborhood of urban ©. ntres. As 


> £0 to. 
'Or finan. 
Nie funds 


such they should be pr. octed ang 5 2 
developed for public use a 
In the neighborhood Toronto 


there are two areas which «© jer unique 
opportunities for development. The 
Scarborough Bluffs is one of the 
beauty spots of the shores «0! Lake Qp- 
tario, and Toronto Islani could be 
a haven for people seeking relief from 
the summer heat. The wie adoption 
of the 40-hour week makes it impera- 
tive that additional recreational facil). 
ties bé provided near the cities be. 
cause National and Provincial parks 
are usually too far from the centres 
of population. 

All levels of government have fail- 
ed to come to grips with this issue 
Records show that a hundred years 
ago the local and federa! politicians 
were passing it back and torth like a 
hot potato, just as at present. Wil 
they continue to do so tor the next 
century? 
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BRAIN-TEASER 


HERE WE GO AGAIN! 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 

1. It may be a U.S. ill-treatment. (5) 

4. Do the rest lick him for being fussy? (8) 

11. Trouble to rent may come as a blow. (7) 

12. King Stokowski. (7) 

13 A band of moored their bark 
On a wild New England shore’’. (Hemans) 
6) 

14. Eggs? Hell! Never a change! (3-5) 

16. They part here in France with trousers. 
+12) 

20. Little Albert takes medicine after bad 
meat 12) 

23. Is the spider's? It's a coarse fabrication! 
(8) 

25. Enlarge on that sound live-long order! (6) 

27. Trooped from the submarine. (7) 

28. Do grouse? (7) 

29. See 6 

30. His staff is employed for life, as it were 
(5) 


DOWN 
2. Only a saint could make barristers out of 





these! (8) ew 

3. Father's about to stop the 
(5,4) 

5. It has left Mercury far be 10 

6 and 29. In the Rockies one gets free ents 
to the black bird's home 


7. Not seen when over this. ‘¢ A 
8. Pepper with questions? (6 ed 
9. Met up with a small part a rst. (7 = 
0 and 26. Something the dog e? (6 
5. Did medieval ‘‘mystery’ ays result in ~ 
such a performance? (10) S f 
7. A tit’s sure to sing in thi nge fs 
8. It may be a struggle preparing hal : 
14. (8) 
19. It's more comfortable for e to be re ; 
served on, rather than u the trait 
(7) 
21. Turn pale when it is in 6 ~ 
22. The Smart Set obviously es pains | 
be included. (6) a 
24. Sainted heart of 19? (5 pet 
26. See 10 


Solution to Last : 
Weeks Puzzle = 
4c ROSS 


1 and tecelver = 
Gene 

5. Pray 10. Cha! 

11. Side 12. Ottoms 

13. See 1 oss 

14. Imm : 

16. Budg 20, Galaxy 

21. New | i 

23. Dossi« 2 

27. Yield f ~ 

29. Fisca 

30. Behe 





1. See 2 pwn 

2. Char 

3. Inco! aX 

4. Elsir 

6. Rodi: 

7. Vice- 

8 and Apri . 
Thirt 

9. Usage = 

15. Malts 

17. Unde 


18. See & 
19. Keep @ 
22. Bride af 
23 and wn. Day 

reck¢ nud 
24. India . 


26. Eratc 
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NO CURE FOR FISHING POX 


\ TINUED FROM PAGE 12 
ers. He is also the 
us, and while on occa- 
speckled trout may be 
same lake or stream, it 
re the trout have dis- 
the bass have gained 
P bly many more non- 
resident fishermen go 
és trout, but the fact the 
5 pens in May and the 
luly is responsible for 
seckled-trout fishermen 
tor the following 

ceding fall. 
ist Week. thousands of 
¢ its have journeved to 
n ind other spots where 
running. The perch 
tish Any youngster 
on bent pins, a piece 
ew worms. But the 
arin: ut the speckled-trout 
the the simply 
nt to test out the new 
bought, bor- 


yusands, 


A thev have 
during the long winter 

| is no more fanatica 

the tiv-tier who spends 

ths sancti about the 

developing. 

fish - and - game 


prov inee 


tic every 
Ontario—and_ the 
rest of Canada 
classes 
( nter months. Ninetv- 
cent of the flies are intended 
ome offerings to Salvelinus 
enough, many 
trout 
ire jean and hungry at this 
ear. A month from now, 
der of today will have 
Mtringy appearance and 
ser to three pounds. He 


Strangely 


immed his aching void 
of food ranging from 


ished off the banks by 


er O.B.C. Certified at 4,000 





spring floods to the May-fly hatch 
which sees millions of the insects 


dancing over the water. 
Water conditions for the 
are regarded as_ nearly 
vear. Streams are almost 
normal levels. The fly 
concentrate, at the moment. on 
streamer flies, which are tied to ro- 
semble, as closely as possible, the min- 
nows found in the wat 


“opening” 
ideal this 
down to 
fishermen will 


er inhabited by 


the speckled trout. Later. the drv- 
fly man will have his innings when 
his cunningly tied, floating “insect” 
may coax out many an unwary fish. 
But chances are that any prize-win- 
ning fish and, fact, most speckled 


trout caught for the next two weeks 
will have fallen to a succulent gob ot 
zarden hackle. or worms, 


honors going to a big fat 


with second 
minnow 


Mo than three million speckled 
4 trout fingerlings—most of them 
seven Or more inches in length. have 


been distributed in 


trom 


Ontario streams 
hatcheries \ 
legal” size and vou 
are permitted, over most of Ontario, 


government fish 
seven-inch fish is ” 


to take—if vou can—15 fish or 10 
pounds in weight, whichever may be 
first. That means if vou take three 


three-pounders and a one-pound fish, 
Vou've had it for the dav. 
betting fraternity will 
of six to five that vou won't do it on 
anv opening day. Not 


Loronto’s 


give you odds 


because the 


fish aren't there, but because the 
Water will be too high; too low; too 
warm; too cold; the fish will be dor- 
mant: they will be too actively feed- 
ing on live food; you won't have the 
right tackle and if vou did you 
wouldn't know how to use it. Plus 


of course, the fact yous guide couldn't 
tind fish in a fish-bow] 
has been netting them 
wint Thev were there, 


and “someone 
during the 


you can 


you'll find the Johnson 10 


North 
See it, try | 


great 1952 John 
power - 


PETERBOROUGH 


Help Canada. Buy 


ba = = so 


. Powerful yet completely manoeuvrable 
jobs in logging, fishing, prospecting 

t NOW at your Johnson dealer’ S. One of four ~ 

ison Sea-Horse models 3, 5, 10, 2 

Write for complete free literature. 

Ask about the IRON HORSE power and lighting plants for low 

cost light and power for your camp or cottage. 


Johnson 


he sure, last week. Or if not then. 
they will be next week. 

Despite all the advance informa- 
tion, there were around 150,000 
of both sexes and all ages, out along 
Ontario's lakes and streams on Thurs- 
dav, May 1. May madness has 
descended on the country, and fish or 
no fish, it’s still the greatest day ot 
1952. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I4 
threshing, “Did vou know I went to 
with vour father?” | didn't 
His eves twinkled as he looked 
back in his mind over 70. years. 
“Many’s the fight we had. too ” “And 
who won?” | asked. “Och.” he re- 
plied. “we both did and alw ays went 
home the hel of friends.” 

As we so often say when a neighbor 
he'll be missed. He 
good neighbor, all of his day. 
We don't have the with our 
modern ways and customs. to “neis gh- 
bor” as much as they did. The barn 
and wood-cutting 
thing of the past. 
silo fillings become 

S progressive farmers 
nt forage harvesters. 

Despite the changes, some of the 
good neighborly spirit of the first two 
generations lives on. Steve and Annie, 
Joe and Mary are finding that Canada 
is a land of good neighh« yrs as Well as 
a country where individual freedom 
and opportunity for workers can still 
be found in abundance They have 
worked to establish homes and secu- 
rity for their families and in a large 
measure have 

It is interesting to 
second generation of these new Cana- 


school 


know 


passes on, Was a 
as Were 


chance. 


bees are a 
The threshings and 
fewer each vear 
buy combines 


r aISIngs 


done so. 


wonder if the 


born and raised on the 
will stay in the country or go 
to the cities. “to make a million dol- 
as did so manv of the 


dian farmers, 


farms, 


OE irs, second 






~ Indlusty tats itheuliie 
rugged dependable water transportation 


g 


Where a duty, depen idable work-boat performanc e is a necessity, s 
outboard motor, the new 


‘Workhorse of the 
, it speeds up ae 


5 horse- 


MOTORS 
CANADA 


“Mode in Canada” Products 28-J 
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and third generations of the earlier 
Scottish-Canadians. If they stay on 
the land, Canada will perhaps have a 
settled farm population, giving, surely, 
greater stability and permanence to 
the economic and social structure of 
the country. As the vears go by it 
will be interesting also to watch as the 
different backgrounds and cultures, if 
vou will, merge and develop. The re- 
sult should be as truly Canadian and, 
possibly, more humanly - satisfying, 
than our present way of life in the 
country. 





ENGLISH TACKLE 


“THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 
FOR OVER 150 YEARS" 
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OTHER ALLCOCK 
SPECIALTIES 


——s © FLY RODS 
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LIFE... 


calls for Denim 
from head to toe! 


This playful selection is but one of the vacation-minded casuals 


to be found in our Summer Shop on Fashion Floor, the Third 


c 
5 
Y 


Simpson's Stores and Order Offices Serve Canadians from Coast to Coast 





FILMS 


MORE MAUGHAM 


by Mary Lowrey Ros; le 


N “ENCORE” we have another 

group of Somerset Maugham’; 
short stortes, skilfully assembled fo, ” 
the screen. As usual they make gy. 
perior entertainment. 

I suppose the success of an under. 
taking of this sort lies in the author 
ability to change his settings whie 
maintaining his world. This Supplies 
continuity of a sort, since almost any 
Maugham character could stray over 
from one story into the next withoy 
any great shifting of mood or values, 
All alike are governed by Author 
Maugham’s ironic but amiable wil. 
ingness to entertain. 

Even as consistent a performer as 
Maugham, however, can’t be com. 
pletely uniform in the quality of his 
output, and some of his stories are 
better than others. In the presen 
group, “The Ant and the Grasshop. 
per”, a modern adaptation of the La. 


7 ia : Kanin 
fontaine fable is light, ingenious and the scl 
very funny. “Winter Cruise”, the mestic 


story of one of those shipboard nuis The 
ances in whom Maugham delights, is 


: each | 
told with humor and wry affection a sort 
and it too is highly successful. Bu n the 
“Gigolo and Gigolette”, the tale of } derstar 


lady high diver whose emotions in th 


ef 

terfere with her professional timing. ain 

doesn’t quite come off—perhaps be agi-c 

cause the emotions involved are both ¢ WO 

simpler and flashier than the ones the HMM ody.) 

author is accustomed to deal with door | 
In “The Ant and the Grasshopper” ng 


we have Roland Culver as the ant, 
a sober business man who counts his 
shillings, and Nigel Patrick as the 
grasshopper, who lives by blackmail 
ing or cadging from his frugal broth 
er. Maugham benignly awards the 
hand of the third richest girl in the 
world to the undeserving brother 
The story is slight, but diverting, and 
both brothers act as though they were 
special creations of the Maugham im- 
agination. 

“Winter Cruise” presents Kay 
Walsh as a_ garrulous  spinster—a 
“crashing bore”, Maugham notes af 
fectionately in his foreward—who 
drives the ship’s crew almost crazy 
with her incessant and innocent com 
versation. Here too Author Maugham 
sees to it that the awards and discon 
fitures go to the right people. He ges 
exactly the right cooperation from the 
cast, and especially from Actes 
Walsh . . . Glynis John piays the dis 
tracted lady high diver, and 104 
movie-goer who can’t climb a ladder 
without misgivings, her state of nerves 
about diving 80 feet into a shallow 
tub seemed perfectly plausible. 1 ws 
less convinced that love and under MR 
standing would make th: assignmen MR 
any more attractive. 


G67PMWE MARRYING KIND" has 10 ® i 

To. the difficulties of 4 young x’, 
couple (Judy Holliday and Aldo KX 
Ray) who stumble into courtship iy 
; 4 





marriage, children, social «nd domes OK 
tic disaster and finally into the Cour Ky 
of Domestic Relations, \ithout A 
very clear idea at any stage abo XK 
Jeading % 


where their emotions e 










—Poramount 


MAUGHAM: “ENCORE” 





com: 
f his 
} are 
esenl 


them. A good deal of this is diverting, 
ery much as a row going on next 
hop. door may be diverting; for Garson 
La: Kanin and Ruth Gordon, who wrote 
and HMM the script, have a lively ear for do- 
the HMM mestic backtalk 


nus: The Keefers described here never 
'S, i) MMM reach maturity—at best they arrive at 
tion HMM, sort of distracted adolescence—and 
Bu n the end tragedy, sickness, misun- 
of MMM derstanding and jealousy overwhelm 
; i their frail marriage and they end up 
ning. Min court where they rehearse their 
| be ragi-comic story before a syrnpathe- 
both HMMM ic woman magistrate (Madge Ken- 
the nedv.) By that time the row next 
h fg wor has been going on a little too 
per ong and you may begin to wonder 
shether the Keefer marriage is worth 
s Mis 


serving, let alone worth saving. 



























Apparently the authors started out 
nail (0 re-create Billie Dawn of “Born 
oth esterday”, then part-way through 
the ; 
the 
ther 
and 
were 
im- 

Kay 

—a Sy Appointment 
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BOTTLED 





tried to weight the characterization 
with more significance than it could 
be expected to carry. As a result the 
story is rather uncertainly balanced— 
too doleful to be funny and too ab- 
surd to be tragic. Judy Holliday her- 
self gives every indication, even here, 
that she has other qualities than nit- 
wittedness to contribute to the screen. 


cr WAS INEVITABLE that Hollywood 
in its inspirational studies of the 
handicapped should get round to the 


case of Singer Jane Froman. “With a 
Song in My Heart” is based on the 
Froman career and largely on that 
account is a far better than average 
screen musical. At the height of her 
popular singing success, it will be re- 
membered, Jane Froman was _in- 
volved in a plane crash which pro- 
mised not only to end her career but 
to cripple her for life. She survived 
innumerable operations, returned to 
her singing career—propped up on a 
movable platform—and even took up 
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again her interrupted flight to Europe 
to entertain the troops. 

The story of her overseas triumph 
in the face of fantastic handicaps is 
something that easily outruns Holly- 
wood’s best dramatic inventions. She 
is played here by Susan Hayward, but 
the voice is Jane Froman’s own, and 
so is most of the story. In spite of the 
occasionally dubious taste of the 
“adaptation”, it is still a remarkable 
record of warm-hearted courage and 
achievement. 





re hew recording medtutn is 
revolutionizing office routine / 


The plastic Belt illustrated above ccmbines the best features 

of all recording mediums now used in dictating machines! 
Developed by Dictaphone, this new ‘‘voice-catcher”’ has 

made possible the Time-Master—tne easiest-to-use dictating 


machine ever invented. 


Paper-thin plastic DicraBEtt is unbreakable, and so light 
you can mail 5 in a standard envelope for 4c. You can file it 
or discard it after use. It eliminates forever the costly task 


of resurfacing. 


And high fidelity DicraBeL1 gives the clearest voice 
reproduction known to man or secretary. W hether your 
voice is matter-of-fact or mutter-of-fact, DICTABELT picks it 


up clearly and precisely. 


With DicraBELT you can backspace instantly, find your 
place a sentence or ten paragraphs back, and listen to it 


immediately. 


The compact Time-Master machine is portable, can fit in 
a desk drawer, sits handsomely on your desk. Canadian 
executives in every field have put Time-Master to the test 
. and give it top honors. We know you will see the tre- 
mendous value of Time-Master once you try it. That’s why 


we make this offer: 


Let us install Time-Master equipment for you and your 
secretary. You use it for several days in your regular work. 
Evaluate for yourself how Time-Master saves time and 
. . how it pays for itself faster than any other piece of 


money . 


office equipment. Use the coupon today .. . 


TIME-MASTER “ 


no obligation. 





Dictaphone Corporation Ltd., Dept. SN-401 
629 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 


Please send me literature on the Dictaphone 
Time-Master 

Please call for appointment to install Time-Master for 
trial 


Name 7 
Company 


Address 


DICTAPHONE 


Dictaphone, greatest name in dictation, is a ; 
registered trade-mark of the Dictaphone Corporation. 
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WALL 


RENOVATION 
IN HOMES CHURCHES BUILDINGS 


For 45 vears we have renovated by special processes 


developed and 








Have studied. ¢ of every description 








Church and theatre decora 





s of every type 






f 


Write or telephone P 467. fo timates and full details 


1 rin i res 
A. TEOLIS LIMITED, 4 COLLIER STREET, TORONTO 








So frightened 
and pathetic- 
holding a 
piece of 

a doll 






























E H f was killed in an air-raid. Her mother, returning il] and broken 

a pri ny, has not worked since 1945. With her n tired hands, and 

wit piec { w Ele the ! together a pitiful shack. You can imagine 

w t t Le ir, Elena o warm herself at their brazier went 

é n, fF C izing he hand. Her mother writes ‘She cried 

very ch that I pron myself that f > coming year my child would have warm 

es ar ’ Whe an | c my little one? How can I protect her 

The w t € ur help can mean love and security 

ally tat T n a world where our children will 

v to help them! 

Y i 1S a me these c n by becoming a Foster 

Parent. Y w ate nd picture of ‘‘you child upon 

t iy cat onship wit ur 1 is on a 

al le we d treated a eceives 

€ cation and medical care according to his 

Your’ child is told that you are his or her Foster Parent, and correspondence through our 

tfice age At once the child is touched by Jove and thus a sense of belonging 1s 
ate 

The F Plan is a nen-political 1-prefii, non-sectarian, independent relief 


England 


France, Belaiun 





by Major J. Langdon-Davies in 1937, and helping children 


Italy, Holland and England. International headquarters are ir 


f Social Welfare and 








h Fir ial statements are filed with the Montreal Department 
! at av any ccmpeftent authority in Canada 

Already any are Foster Parents. Join them today. Funds are needed 
ately f pla artificial limbs, artificial eyes, that the children who have 
tiered s ielly r acessary aids to give them some comfort, hope and love 

s not only vital to a child struggling for life itself—but also toward world under 

tanding and friendship. Your help can mean—and do—so much. Won't you share with 

€ a 


All contributions deductible for Income Tax purposes 


FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN 


Partial List of Sponsors and Foster Parents 
ef Justice Thibaudeau Rinfret—Rev. Dr. E. R. Fairweather, M.A.—J. Q. Maunsell, O.C 
Mr. J. M. Wynr Anna Freud—Mary Pickford—Dame Sybil Thorndike—Thomas Mann 
Dr. F. R. Wilkinson—Dr. S. Graham Ross. 


: FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, DEPT. S4, 3 
> P.O. Box 65, Station ’’B’’ Montreal, Que., Canada 3 
= A. wish to become a Foster Parert of a War Child for one year. If possible, sex : 
: w poy $15 a month for one year ($180.00). Payments will be made quarterly ( ae 
: ye , monthly | enclose herewith my first payment $ : 
E B cannot Jop! 1, but I w to help a child by contributing $ : 
: Addre 5 
: ty Prov Date : 
: Contributions are deductible from Income Tax : 
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CASE OF THE UNTIDY mani 22 


E \nd while 
of men’s clothes. you are about it, get a hat rush With 


little balls that break off. 

Pressing and cleaning are all right soft bristles which will + >moye the 
when needs must, but they should dust without scratching wu» the fa; 
never be a substitute for regular daily Regular brushing and ai ’ecasional 
care. Wear one suit one day and rest is as good for hats fOr suits, 
another the next. A worsted suit Regular brushing, — particularly 
worn only every second or third day behind the lapels, in seams and unde- 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 





and hung up properly meanwhile, will trouser turn-ups is very mportant 
seldom have to be pressed. A 24- With caretul folding an hanging. 
hour or longer rest gives wool fibres wool will keep perfect shape and fit | 
a chance to recover and adds greatly A narrow strip of strone materia 


sewn inside the pant cuffs where they 


rub against shoes prevents \ ear, 


to the life of the suit. 
tor shoes and for hats. 


The same goes 


ANYTHING ELSE, Clothes are al] 
the better for an occasional reat: 
so after brushing and airing, they 
should be put away for at least ? 


A suit should be hung on proper IKI 
hangers and it is a fine idea to invest L 

in a good set of hangers, the broad 
wooden or plastic ones, shaped like 
shoulders and having a forward bend 
at the neck. for instance. Be sure 
the coat Is on straight and button a 
button to keep it from being jostled 
askew. Give the sleeves a slight pull , 
to take care of creases at the bend in 
the arm. and take everything out ot 
the pockets. Pockets stuffed to bulg- 
ing point with keys, change and as- 
sorted masculine sundries, coats and 
trousers thrown anyhow over a chair. 
are things that spell ruin for a suit. 


hours. Clothes closets shou!d never be 
overcrowded, there should be suffi. 
cient space for air to circulate between 
all garments, and the door shou'd be 
shut to prevent dust collecting on the 
garments. Ideal arrangement is a Sep- 
arate clothes closet for each person, 
but if the truth is known 
come off 
space is shared. 

Rather than wear garte 
put up with socks wrinkled accordion 
like at the ankles. You mayv be able 


manv men 


second best hen closet 


Ss some men 





Trousers should not be hung over 





the bar of a hanger. They should to get around this by presenting him You ¢ 
be hung trom clamps on the cufts. with some elastic-top socks : 
All this should be done immediately In contrast with the ent 
the suit is taken off. Likewise, trees antics that go on tn the field of f 
should be put in shoes as soon as they en's fashions, changes in men ; 
are removed. fashions are almost: imperceptible 

Most men do a certain amount ot According to Chris Wahlwroth, ch : 
brushing, but very few think of brush- man of the board of directors of the ARVED 
ing tweed which, obviously, collects Men's Fashion Council of Canad 7 
at least as much dust as other fabrics. eversthing looks neat and trim § 


Spring 1952. 
Neater in the sense that e 
ed suit stvles are through. Comfort 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 ns 


Best tool for the purpose is a tweed 
brush with long blunt fibres which 
comb out the nap instead of rolling 
it up. as a whisk broom does, into 
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PLAN 





rarokiy nee 
LAST YEAR the five Service Clubs of Toronto — Altrusa, Pilor, Quote, for $13. 
Soroptimist and Zonta—held a dinner in honor of Ontario wome: electe? PRIVET 
to municipal office. The dinner was so popular that another was held om oy 
recently. This time the five Clubs had aces up their sleeves—no ‘ess than ROSA 
four women mayors, as well as two reeves back in office again. Mayors tardy 


FREE 
BRO! 


Bowman 


included Mrs. Hamilton of Barrie (seated |); Mayor Charlotte Whi''on, only 
woman mayor of a capital city in the British Empire; Mayor Grace Mc- 
Farland, Leamington; rear, Mayor Bernadette Smith, Woodstock 
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font take chances 


MOTHPROOF 


your woolens with 


[ARVEX 


This modern, SURE 
method lasts a 
WHOLE YEAR 










yy 
9 


Moths 
will NEVER eat 
this suit 





Penetrates each tiny fibre and makes 
the cloth itself MOTHPROOF 

NO ODOR—NO WRAPPING 
-_ bearers AWAY 


2¢ « whsolutely sure moths will 
mage your woolens. And 
ethod is so easy and convenient! 
spra e garments with LARVEX 
Om Ca ure moths won't eat holes 
¥ er you wear them or hang 
aWiy he closet. 
LARVEX spray penetrates 
ind treats the cloth so that 
vely stopped from eating 
woolens. And this positive 


= 


X protecuon lasts a WHOLE YEAR. 
ng re ves LARVEX’S protecuon— 
AN pors NOT. Odorless. 
ess. Ne inflammable. No cumber- 
‘ g or storing away. Spray 
gs i sofas, too! 


herpensive! It costs no more to 


t with LARVEX than it does to 
ed. Remember, LARVEX gives 
on against moth damage. 


LARVEX 





Te Lagest Selling Mothproote 
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OUTSTANDING RESORT HOTELS” 
Ste-Addle-en-haut, Québec 


45 MILES NORTH. OF MONTREAL 


oh) days | A THOMPSON 
ae le anaes 
URS. tt 
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PLA Order Now—ship- 
j perl at the proper 
planting time. 


CHINESE ELM, 100 for $4.50 


‘to 4 ‘ 
inch ' to L-inch size, 100 for 


M95 > 
I? to Is cach size, 25 for $3.98 or 100 
for SI. 


PRIVET Ami 


kind ot ise’ varietv—the only hardy 
83.98 ar e Is size, bushy plants, 25 for 
loo 


ROSA MULT: “LORA Nature's Hedge of 


Hardy 
ca to 18-inch size, 25 for $2.98 


FREE wie ‘very Order Canada's Finest 
Colo Garden Guide 


BROOKDAL! KINGSWAY NURSERIES 


Rewia 
anville, ct. Phone Day or Night 3345 





CONCERNING FOOD 





QUICK TRICKS 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


J UST RIGHT with roasted duck or suc- 
culent pork is an orange and cress 
salad. A quick moulded version of 
this delicious salad requires little at- 
tention until serving time. Racca a 
package of lemon- flavored gelatine as 
directed adding salt and vinegar to 
taste. When slightly thickened fold in 
1 cup orange sections and 44 cup 
chopped watercress (or tender pars- 
lev). Chill in 6 individual moulds. 
Serve on salad greens with mayon- 
naise Or French dressing. , 


@ Crusts are also bread and the trim- 
mings from your tea party sandwiches 
can become a delectable by-product 
Spread crusts in a single layer in a 
shallow pan. Brush with melted butter 
or margarine and_ sprinkle liberally 
with grated Parmesan or Cheddar 
cheese. Bake in a 350°F oven for 30 
minutes until crisp and golden brown. 
Serve warm or cold with soups or 
salads or as appetizers. They look 


almost like French-fried potatoes. 


® Cottage cheese, the darling of diet- 
ers, rates special recognition for its 
slim demand on the budget. Try it in 
a French-toasted sandwich with hot 
barbecue sauce. Use 2 cups cheese for 
6 large sandwiches, dip them in a sea- 
soned milk and egg mixture and fry 
golden brown on both sides. Serve 
immediately with = spicy barbecue 


sauce. 


® Sauce for “old” potatoes IS Sea- 
soned to taste when condensed cream 
of mushroom soup is used. To fix, 
cube 4+ hot cooked potatoes and com 
bine with '2 cup minced onions hi ght- 
ly browned in 2 tablespoons butter o1 
margarine. Blend | can) mushroom 
soup with | 3 cup milk and add to the 
potatoes. Reheat over boiling water of 
in oven in casserole to let flavors 


blend. 


@ Freezing whipped cream may seem 
like gilding the lily, but the texture 
IS delightful and different—more like 
a mousse. Whip cream as usual, flavor 
and drop by spoonsful or make ros 
ettes with decorating tube on alumi 
num foil. Freeze solid in home treezet 
or trozen food compartment in re 
frigerator, then wrap and seal. Good!! 


B® A little molasses added to whipped 
cream is just right with hot ginger- 
bread or pumpkin pie. Right in line 
with spring Is a Mousses milk shake 
for a mid-morning pick-up. Simpls 
stir | tablespoon eood table molasses 


into | cup icy cold milk 


B A continental touch to cookie dec- 
erating is to use fancy buttons ot! 
buckles to make impressions 1n the 
dough. Same idea as the springerle 
rolling pins and boards. Cookies tor 
children’ S parties can be designed with 
their favorite characters In mind 

Hopalong and Rudolph to mention 
two. Shortbread, gingerbread and re- 
frigerator cookie doughs are best for 


this procedure. 
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From France comes Elizabeth Arden’s newest. most 
romantie fragranee ... a brilliant complement to 
the fashions of the moment... enchantment for 


the most sophisticated woman you know. 


| B 
are / 
ES) | 
\ cy My Love Flower Mist... a | 
ay ~ lighter-than-air version of this great 
} t Uy Love? perfume ... in the erystal pertection 
Y of an exquisite bottle . . . $6.00 
| & 
\ 
\ 
\ My Love Dusting Powder . . . 
enchanting in its round flat plume 
bedecked box .. . $4.25 
/ \ 





} 


My Love Perfume... in the 


regal plumed bottle... \ 
$8.75 to $43.25 a 





SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 














For more than fifty years Canada’s cleverest 
housewives have served Robertson’s delicious 
preserves, famous everywhere as the finest in 
the world for flavor and purity. Have their 
outstanding quality for your own table — today! 


COTCH ee 


MALAD e MADE & PACKED IN SCOTLAND 


le ad 


GOLDEN SHRED MARMALADE - GINGER MARMALADE 
SILVER SHRED LEMON MARMALADE ° BLACKCURRANT 
JAM - WILD BRAMBLE JELLY * AND 


9 
ERTSONS 
SCOTCH MARMALADE 














| 
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SUMMER STUDY — (, Vack ae oa UW hile 


The gleam of black patent on black-and-white 
print...a study in contrasts that is subtle drama 
for Summer. From a fascinating collection of 


light-background prints at Eaton's 


EATON’S | CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION... STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 





ADOPTION 
FOSTER PARENTS 


HERE IS a little ten-year-old gir 

called Luisa in Naples who writes 
to a newspaperman in Canada thank. 
ing him for clothes which enable he, 
to go to school again, telling him hoy 
lucky she and her eight brothers ang 
sisters are. They have found a two. 
roomed home in a house, 50 bagi 
bombed during the war that no one 
will live in it, and they have it ren 
free. This is their good luck. 

Luisa is one of the 70.000 Euro. 
pean children of Greece, France, Bel. 
gium, Italy, Holland and England, up. 
lucky enough to be born during the 
war, who are being cared for under 
the Foster Parents’ Plan for War Chil. 
dren. Her foster parent is one of 
more than 200 Canadians, among 
whom is Chief Justice Thibaudeay 
Rinfret, who contribute to the plan 
There are approximately 6,000 such 
foster parents in the world toda 

As the plan operates today there js 
no attempt made to remove the chil. 
dren from their own homes. “Adopt- 
ing” is financial, not legal. The plan 
does no mass relief. Each child is 
treated as an individual. His foster 
parent agrees to contribute $15 
monthly towards his support, receives 
through plan headquarters a_photo- 
graph of his “child”, and in mos 
cases, also through the plan, enters 
into correspondence with him. 





































Canadians may obtain information 
regarding the operation of the Plan 
by writing to Miss Gloria Matthews 
Canadian Director, Foster Parents 
Plan for War Children, P.O. Box 68 
Station B, Montreal. 


UNTIDY MAN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36 


is maintained, but shoulders are no- 
ticeably narrower, slightly squarer 
the sleevehead treatment is clean. The 
jacket will be slightly more fitted « 
the waist, its lapels narrower and 
neatly notched. The waistcoat ™! 
make a slight comeback — trouser 
legs will be trimmer through the re 
duction of the knee size 

Shirts and ties reflect this trend— 
more neatness at the neck is achieved 
with the English tab collar, or Mm 
natty rounded-point eyclet mod. 
worn with pin. A smallc knot in 4 
narrower tie helps the neater [00k 
Shirting patterns run to [ine hairline 
stripes and fine pin checks. Neck: 
wear for patterned shir! should : 
plain—the reverse obtaining should 
the shirt be a plain shad 

The hosiers go along with the © 
turn to propriety in mens appar” 
showing smart, neat laddvr and clock 
effects, in addition to the overwhelm 
ingly popular 6 x 3 ribs J 

His Spring hat likewise Is 7“ 
and trimmer. A_ slightly narrows 
brim, the crown a shade higher. 

The popularity of blue sully 
over the past two years fas TeV 
interest in black shoes. Particular 


5 ‘ th 
smart is the neat Tow — a 
lain stitching — it gocs We 
plain ching g a 


both blue and grey clothes: 
change-off from brown. 
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SPOTS BEFORE THE EYES 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


-yINCE th. Flying Saucers mystery 
is now Deing taken up by such 
respecta die organizations as the 

Canadian and American Air Forces, it 

gemed a good time to Canvass various 

fiends and acquaintances about their 
yew of the phenomenon. 

Ten persons in all were polled on 
tte question. Do you believe the Fly- 
ag Saucers are interplanetary in 
ogin? The results of the poll were 


as follows: 


Yes: 1. 

No: 7. 

Uncertain: 2. 

Comments: “Probably mass hypnosis” 
.“Radar target balloons with 


juminum foil trim”... “Pardon me 
ahile I go to see about my car-lights” 

“It's safe to assume we are under 
nelligent observations from other 
janes”... “Anyone here know how 
‘0 play Gummidge?” 

The one firm believer in the inter- 
sianetary theory, a Mr. Lomax, de- 
siared that the various saucers, lights, 
discs, projectiles, etc. were probably 
yperated by scouting parties of Mar- 
tans. 
“The absence of 
slouds and disposition 
f the canal markings 
on Mars seem to, indicate 
a serious water-drought 
on that planet,” he 
pointed out. “No doubt 
from the point of view 
ofa Martian our Earth 
ooks like a very attrac- 
tive oasis in an interplanetary desert. 
Since 40 million miles at the nearest 
sa long way to fetch water they are 
probably planning to use our planet as 
acolony rather than a reservoir.” 

lasked Mr. Lomax when he expect- 
éd the invaders to land and he said it 
would probably take place any time 
now. “There is every reason to as- 
ume,” he went on, “that they are us- 
ig the dark side of the moon as an 





operational and re-fuelling base. This 
would account for the number and 
wriety of the aircraft observed 

Mucers, cisars, lights, ice-cream 


cones, and 


icket shapes with win- 
dows, 


The question of what is look- 
ing out at us from behind those win- 
dows should stir the interest of every 


imtelligent person.” 

a it stirred mine to the extent of 
making m\ hair stand right up on 

end. 

“Probab!, nothing you have in 
mind,” Mr. | omax said reassuringly. 
| think we can dismiss the idea of 
Me newcomers as super-intelligent 
“egetables that propagate from. their 
own cuttin There is, of course, 
the theory that they may be highly 
eveloped members of the ant-king- 
dom, and this is not entirely im- 


plausible since ants share many hu- 
characteristics. They have for 
ge des oped an organized sys- 
te z ire, slave-holding and 
stage disposal. On the other hand, 





they have never shown any talent for 
taking to the air. So I think we can 
dismiss ants, as well as the notion of 
super-human beings wearing visors 
and black union zipper suits. This is 
merely a pictorial idea with no rela- 
tion to reality. It is much more rea- 
sonable to suppose that the invaders 
will be featureless, hairless, sexless 
and possibly inorganic. Energy-es- 
sences, flux-forms, possibly some 
highly developed form of cybernetics.” 


I ASKED him how a saucer-crew of 
adding machines, even though high- 
ly developed, would be able to com- 
municate with the human race, and 
Mr. Lomax said this would be com- 
paratively simple. 

“They will undoubtedly have pick- 
ed up a good working knowledge of 
our language, habits and problems 
from the air-waves,” he pointed out, 
“when they actually land they will 
probably insist as a first principle that 
we stop fooling round with atomic 
weapons, once and for all and settle 
down to live peaceably.” 

I said that if they had 
picked up a knowledge 
of our language, habits 
and problems from the 
air - waves they would 
probably demand to 
know, once and for all, 
who was going to marry 
Helen Trent. Mr. Lomax 
ignored this and went on: 

“It’s quite possible of 
course that the visitors will be hostile. 
In that case there will be an interest- 
ing shift in the current ideologies of 
the planet. The Iron Curtain will be 
raised, NATO will be abandoned, we 
will stop quarrelling over the various 
interpretations of peace, freedom and 


democracy. It is even possible that 
Russia will once more become our 
magnificent ally while Mr. Stalin 


reverts to his former role of good 
old Uncle Joe.” 


66 IQ] OT that it is likely to do any 
good,” he added. “I imagine 
that if the visitors are hostile they are 
already planning to exterminate the 
earth’s population. With their sort of 
equipment this should be no more dif- 
ficult than it is for a housewife to clear 
out the spare-room with a flit-gun.” 
Fortunately another acquaintance 
has a much more cheerful explanation 
of the phenomenon. “When you stare 
long enough, particularly in a bright 
light you are bound to see certain 
objects, apparently at a distance. 
These are just your own blood cor- 
uscles enlarged by the retina.” 

This is definitely reassuring, espe- 
cially as I seem to remember that the 
pictures of the blood corpuscles in my 
old public school hygiene were 
exactly the shape of saucers. Now 
I won't have to worry any more about 
energy-entities leaning out of the 
sunset or flux forms landing on the 
City Hall steps. 
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a Mutual Insurance 
Company serving 
Canadians since 1868 





Canadian Division Headquarters, 

New York Life Insurance Company, 

320 Bay Street, 
TORONTO. 





NEW YORK LIFE 


be MAL eae 


CANADIANS SINC 


D-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 





Each 
EVONYMUS VEGETUS 12-15 ins. $1.15 
_ — 15-18 ins. B&B 2.50 
EUVONYMUS CARRIERE! 12-15 ins. 1.30 
KOREAN BOX 
Specimens B & B 10-12 ins. 2.25 
= — 12-15 ins. 3.50 
The foliage of Korean Box = — 15-18 ins. 4.25 
is attractive throughout the 
winter, Transplants Each per Each per 
for edging: Each 5 or more 25 or more 
4-6 ins .60 .50 40 
6-8 ins. 70 .60 50 
A COMPLETE 8-10 ins, 1.25 1.15 1.00 


LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
For complete list see our CATALOGUE 


Free on request. 


‘SHERIDAN NURSERIES 


LIMITED 





HEAD OFFICE: 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5. 
NURSERIES: Sheridan, Ontario. 
SALES STATIONS: 2827 Yonge St. lat Strathgowan) Toronto. 
1186 Bay St. lat Bloor) Toronto. 
Lakeshore No. 2 Highway at Clarkson, Ont. 
5975 Cete des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 
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NOW 
You can fly TCA 


from MONTREAL to 
LONDON for only 


| 3265! 


and only $477 Return 











DAILY FLIGHTS 


North Star” Skvliners 





All flights by 


Trans: Atlantic air service that offers 
vou BOTH the big new. savings ol 
tourist fares AND the roomy comtort 

only two-abreast: seating. Delicious 
meals at moderate Cost. 


Ask your Travel Agent or nearest TCA Office 
for full information on TCA fares and services 


Trans-Atlantic ¢ Transcontinental 
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Gin Distillers 
To the Late King George VI 


Janqueray. Gordon & Co. Ltd 


G —_ 


Stands Supteme 


TANQUERAY, GORDON & CO., LTD. 


.. the largest gin distillers in the world 





PORTS OF CALL 


SOUTHWESTERN PORTFOLIOM | 


by Edwin C. Schafer 
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HAPPY VALLEY: DESERT POOL NEAR PALM SPRINGS 








NOW_a fine car that meets 
every test of modern living 










meoln 
for 1QO52 





IN TWO INCOMPARABLE SERIES — 
b. ‘ NEW GLASS-WALL VISIBILITY—There’s a new way of life in Canada. 
veCosmopolitan —n:e Capri 


You see it reflected in today’s new glass-walled, multi-purpose rooms 


for modern living. Lincoln, too, surrounds you with glass—327] 


LALA A EERE AARNE ALLEL LLL ALLL ELLE 


square inches all around. With chair-high seats and down-sweep 


hood, vou can see the right front fender and the road in front. 






rccessories, and trim illustrated are subject to 





mange with tice, White-wall tires optional at extra cost 






NEW VERSATILE SMARTNESS— This is beauty with purpose. Right for 
trip or town, a business car, a family car—with more leg room, more 
head room, almost 30 cu. ft. in the luggage compartment. Yet Lincoln 
is smartly sized to thread through traflic, park easily, fit your garage. 
The one fine car de liberately designed for modern living. 





NEW FLIGHT-LIKE POWER—There’s ready-to-fly excitement in Lincoln’s completely 
new, over l-valve. high-compression, 160 Hp. V-8 engine—premium product of 
the comp that has built more V-8’s than all other makers combined. With 
HYDRA-4) Transmission (as standard equipment) , and new ball-joint front 


“pension. steering and handling are astonishingly effortless. 


ey SEE YOUR LINCOLN DEALER 

























is Creag leac (2,475 ft.). Loch 
west of Fort William. 
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Photographed by W. S. THOMSON 


The Oldest Name in Scotch 


Famous for over 300 Years 








Dont be Vague... SAY 


Haig Haig 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 
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